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Notes. 
LETTERS OF NELL GWYN. 

Of the famous Nell Gwyn, one of the most inter- 
esting characters of the court of Charles II., it may | 
be said that we know next to nothing from her own | 
personal information. Private correspondence, | 
the principal means that posterity has for judging 
of the characters of its predecessors, here fails us. 
Of her letters only one has been printed by Mr. 
Cunningham in his Story of Nell Gwyn, which he 
states to be the only one known to exist, and this 
is of a trivial nature. The fact of her being 
unable to write anything more than her initials, | 
and those in a very clumsy fashion, is sufficient to | 
account for the scarcity of her letters. She would | 
always have had to employ an amanuensis, and 
the inconvenience of this must naturally have 
deterred her from letter-writing as a general 
means of communication. It may be presumed, 
then, that even her dictated letters are scarce, and 
that she did not sign many of these, the very few 
existing specimens of her autograph initials 
sufficiently demonstrating the difficulty she had 
in using her penseven so far. The identification 
of her letters must, therefore, rest simply on in- 
ternal evidence, handwriting being out of the | 
question; and doubtless many escape identifica- 
tion altogether. We have hitherto had to depend 
upon the evidence of others for an estimate of her 
character; but it is to be remarked that this 


| y" kindnes or justis to me. 


evidence is in her favour, and that she alone of 
all the dubious characters of Charles's court has 
won her way in the affections of the people so far 
as to become a traditional favourite. 

Under these circumstances, I think that the two 
following letters, addressed to James II., will 
hardly fail to be interesting, as there can be very 
little doubt that they are really specimens of 
Nelly’s own composition. What makes them of 
special interest is, that they are written after 
Charles’s death, at a time when she was in dis- 
tress, and at the moment of receiving relief—cir- 
cumstances which would combine to make her 
speak from her heart, and not in mere conven- 
tional terms. The originals are preserved in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 21,483, ff. 27, 28), 
having been purchased by the trustees in the 
year 1856. They originally formed part of the 
Melfort collection of papers. Both letters are 
anonymous, and are written by a lady's hand in a 
large free character. 

It will be observed that the writer acknow- 
ledges a present through “Mr. Grahams,” and 
that she refers to the kindness of the late king to 
her, and his promise to do something for her. 
Now we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
James did not “let poor Nelly starve,” and what 
is more, we find from the Secret Service Accounts 
of Charles II. and James II., published by the 
Camden Society in 1851, that money was actually 
paid in her favour, through the hands of Mr. 
Richard Graham, who is apparently identical 
with the Colonel Graham attached to James’s 
household. Moreover, it has been ascertained 
that Charles intended raising Nelly to the dignity 
of Countess of Greenwich. These coincidences 
seem sufficient to prove the authorship of the 
letters ; though, as further evidence, it may be con- 


jectured that the demand for a secret interview, 
| which appears in the first letter, was necessitated 


by the outlawry for debt which had been passed 
against Nell Gwyn after the death of Charles. 
E. M. T. 
Noy. 8, 1870. 
I, 
“Had I suferd for my God as I have don for y* 
brother and y" I shuld not have needed ether of 
J I beseecch you not to 
doe any thing to the setling of my buisines till I 
speake w you, and apoynt me by M'. Grahams 
wher I may speake with you privetly. God 
make you as happy as my soule prayes you may 
be, =*.” 
Il, 
“Sr 
“This world is not capable of giving me a 
greater joy and happynes then y’ Ma“ favour, 
not as you are King and soe have it in y" power 
to doe me good, having never loued y" brother 


‘and y* selfe upon that acount, but as to y" per- 
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sons. Had hee lived hee tould me before hee 
dyed that the world shuld see by what hee did 
for me that hee had both love and value for 
me and that hee did not doe for me, as‘ my 
mad lady Woster. Hee was my frind and alowed 
me to tell him all my grifes and did like a frind 
advise me and tould me who was my frind and 
who was not. S* the honour y" Ma“* has don me 
by M' Grahams has given me great comfort, not 


by the present you sent me to releeve me out of | 


the last extremety, but by the kind expresions 
hee made me from you, of y" kindnes to me, w™ 
to me is above al things in this world, having, God 
knows, never loved y* brother or y* selfe inter- 
estedly. All you doe for me shall be yours, it 
being my resolution never to have any interest 
but y™, and as long as I live to serve you and 


a? 


when I dye to dye praying for y". 
HAGBUSH LANE. 

I have forwarded the enclosed extract from the 
Islington Gazette for Feb. 1828, a monthly pub- 
lication in octavo, full of interesting local matter 
(of which I have three numbers, I presume all 
that were published), in which there is a very 
different description of Hagbush Lane * to that 

iven by Mr. Hone in his Every-Day Book and 
Table Book, thinking they may be of some in- 
terest to your readers : — 

“ Corrace iv Hacsusn Lane. 

“Mr. Hone, with his usual philanthropic and benevo- 
lent feelings, has, in several numbers of his Table Book, 
indulged in severe reprehension of the conduct of a cer- 
tain great landholder of Islington, by whose servants, 
and under whose direction, as it is presumed, the well- 
known cottage or hovel erected by a poor man named 
Corrall in Hagbush Lane, for his dwelling place, has been 
forcibly pulled down and utterly destroyed. 

“ The public are certainly indebted to Mr. Hone for the 
entertaining topographical description which he has given 
of the above spot; but with respect to the cottage and 
its inhabitants, and more particularly in regard to the 
character of the company frequenting this ‘ rural retreat,’ 
he appears to have received very insufficient information, 
and has been led to treat of the place and the circum- 
stances connected with it as a scene altogether Arcadian, 
rather than according to its true character. We have 
no doubt that Mr. H. has related the case according to 
the information he received; but had he extended his 
inquiries to the respectable inhabitants of Cornwall Place, 
the Grove, and other houses in the vicinity of Uorrall’s 
cottage, he would have received a very different account 
from the one he has given. 

“It might fairly be contended that this hovel was a 
nuisance, per se, insomuch as it was built on a site which 
is asserted to be part of an ancient public way, which 
was by means of this building so much obstructed and 
stopped up, that there was scarcely room for more than 
one person to pass. We shall not, however, enter into a 
discussion as tc the right which Corrall had to erect this 
cottage, or the authority vested in the persons by whom 

[* Some interesting notices of this once rural locality 
appeared in“ N. & Q.,” 3'¢ §, vii. 13, 81—Ep. } 


it was destroyed, but shall merely state that the exist. 
ence of the hovel in Hagbush Lane was productive of 
one of the most disgusting and alarming nuisances that 
ever infested the borders of a civilized neighbourhood, 
The most profligate and abandoned scenes were daily ang 
hourly taking place, and the whole of Sunday, dari 
the summer months, was so completely devoted to riot, 
outrage, and blackguardism of every kind, by the fre. 
quenters of the cottage, who were supplied by Corral 
with beer in large quantities, that it became absolutely 
dangerous for decent persons to walk in the adjacent 
fields; while the neighbouring inhabitants were afraid 
to venture out, lest their persons should be insulted and 
their premises in their absence exposed to violence and 
—— Under these circumstances, the inhabitants of 
IoHoway consider the removal of this hovel as a benefit 
conferred upon them; and however they may regret the 
poverty and distress of Corrall and his family, they can- 
| not, for good and sufficient reasons, be induced to view 
| them as the correct and virtuous characters they have so 
feelingly been described to be.” 


| 





G. J. Norway, 
180, St. John Street Road, Clerkenwell. 


PLATES TO BELL’S “ SHAKSPERE.” 


“ The Shakspeare of the actors is better known to a 
considerable number, if not to the majority, of cultivated 
English men and women than the Shakspeare of the 
library ; and this seeming paradox will on inquiry prove 
asober truth. Listen to a conversation about Shakspeare— 
the opportunities for so doing will be very rare—in lite- 
rary circles. We will hazard the assertion that the plays 
talked of will, in nine out of ten cases, be connected with 
| the name of some past or present favourite performer in 
| them. Hamlet, the Moor of Venice, Lear, Macbeth, 

Coriolanus, and Julius Cesar will usually exhaust the 

list of tragedies ; Richard III.. one or other of the two 
| parts of Henry 1V., and Henry V1II., the histories; the 
Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About Nothing, the Tem- 
pest, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, the comedies. It was not indeed 
always so; the prints, execrable as they are, in Bell's 
edition, show that in the last century Shakspeare was 
“played all round”; and in our own days Mr. Phelps 
distinguished himself by producing at Sadler's Wells 
Theatre no fewer than thirty-two of his dramas. But 
Mr. Phelps’s practice was the exception apparently neces- 
sary for every rule, He performed to audiences who had 
little time for books; had he tried a similar experiment 
in the more civilized regions of the West, his treasurer 
might have had small occasion to rejoice. It may be 
urged that the plays we have enumerated are the best 
adapted to the stage; but that only proves that it is to 
this medium we are indebted for any general familiarity 
with a poet who has passed through almost innumerab' 
editions, and who is occasionally honoured by a jubilee. 
* Bonos habet libros—non legit’ is one of Joseph Scaliger’s 
caustic remarks about the owner of a good library in bis 
time. Scarcely any ‘ gentleman’s library ’ is without at 
least one copy of Shakspeare, and yet we are afraid that 
Joseph’s arrow is not even now pointless.”— Saturday 
Review, Aug. 14, 1869. 

My own experience is in accordance with the 
above. I believe that Shakspere has been 
more talked about than read, and that, from the 
= for ballet and burlesque, he is less 

nown now than at any period of the present 








century. 
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Some years ago, on the Western Circuit, the 
leader was funny on his opponent, who had said 


itness “roared like a sucking dove.” | |? ou a 
that a Ww. g | which made its first appearance at the last meet- 


| ing of the British Association at Liverpool, im 


“ My learned friend,” said he, “ has lived all his 
time in London, but you and I, gentlemen, who 
were born and bred up in this county, know that 
doves do not roar or suck, and that pigs don’t 
fly.” Here his opponent interposed, “ It is Shak- 
spere.” “My learned friend says ‘Itis Shakspere.’ 
I did not know that; one cannot read every thing 
that is printed—but I say, if Shakspere said that 
doves roar and suck he was wrong.” 

About twenty-five years ago I saw The Winter's 
Tale at Sadler's Wells. The audience seemed 
deeply interested in the story, which was new to 


nearly all. They wept at the sorrows of Her- | 


mione, and were delighted when the statue was 
found to be alive. They laughed even at the 
poor jokes of Autolycus. Since that time many 
thousands of the shilling edition of Shakspeare 
have been sold, and I hope read. My object in 


writing, however, is to state that the plates to | 


Bell’s English Theatre (London, 1777) are no 
roof that Shakspere was “ played all round.” 
here is a portrait to each part of //enry VL.: 

Mrs. Baddeley in a hooped petticoat and cuirass as 


Joan of Arc, Mr. Aiken as King Henry, and | 


Mr. Palmer as the Earl of Warwick, in trunk 
hose; and below are the passages which they are 
supposed to be uttering, but did not, as the editor, 


in his prefatory notice says—‘ These plays are | 


not to be recommended for representation,” and 
the list of dramatis persone has no accompanying 
cast. The frontispiece to Richard II. is Mr. F. 
Aiken as Bolingbroke, but he does not appear to 
have played the part, as the preface says: “ It is 


matter of wonder that Mr. Garrick, who would | 


have supported Richard admirably, never reformed 
this tragedy.” The plates are mere fancy sketches, 
unless the artists persuaded the actors to dress and 
stand for characters in which they never appeared 
on the stage. , 

_ Edmund Kean revived Richard II., and played 
it well throughout. I thought it his best part, 
except that of Luke in Riches. Early in 1818 a 
play was made from the three parts of Henry VI. 
entitled Richard, Duke of York. Kean played 


Richard rather meanly, but with some fine bursts ; | 


Harley was a capital Jack Cade, and Holland, as 


the Duke of Gloucester, rose much above bis usual | 
walking-gentleman’s mediocrity. The scenery | 


was new and remarkably good for that time ; but 
the piece, though well received, was not attractive. 


} FitzHoPKIns. 
Garrick Club. 





THE 'OLOGIES, 
I send you a catalogue of the “ 'Ologies,” 


case you think it worthy of a niche in your 
columns. 


“ We're going to begin with an ample Apology ; 
You'll end, we are sure, by a hearty Doxology, 
If, all undeterred by our strange Phraseology, 
You choose to sit down to a dish of Tautology. 


“ One’s pestered in these days by so many ’ologies, 
We thought we would fain see the tale of our foes; 
A niche of your own in the new Martyrologies 
You'd earn if you’d only go halves in our woes. 


We've counted some forty! but how many more 
there are 
We’re even now wholly unable to say ; 
We fear that at least the same number in store 
there are, 
You'll say we have found quite enough for one day. 


“ So now for our Catalogue : first comes Anthology— 
A bouquet of flowers, a budget of rhymes ; 
That's pleasant—not so the next, called Anthropology, 
The science of man in all ages and climes. 
“ Then comes a most useful pursuit, Arachnology ; 
They’ re bipeds, the spiders who weave the worst webs; 
But when one is asked to go in for Astrology, 
And Zadkiel! one’s courage most rapidly ebbs. 


“ The next on our roster is old Archeology, 
A science that’s lately been much in repute ; 
One can’t say as much for Electro-biology, 
Which now o’ days no one seems ever to bruit. 


“ But none can afford to make light of Chronology, 
Tho’ ladies are apt to be dark upon dates ; 
We most of us make rather light of Conchology, 
Except when the oyster-shell gapes on our plates. 


“ The Devil’s deposed they say, and Demonology 
Would certainly seem to have gone to the De’il; 
Some savants, like Hooker, still swallow Dendrology, 

But tree-names are somewhat too tough for my meal. 


“ The parsons are great upon Ecclesiology, 
And prate about proper pyramidal piles ; 
Few travellers care to neglect Entomology, 
Their wakefulness often its study beguiles. 


« ’Twould take you a lifetime to learn Etymology, 
And dabblers get into most marvellous scrapes; 
And Huxley would tell you as much of Ethnology,— 
Who really believes we are cousins of apes? 


“ Dean Buckland it was who first started Geology, 
And traced the rock pedigrees, fixing their ranks; 
And Frank has of late taken up Ichthyology, 
The salmon already have voted him thanks, 


“ Von Humboldt had fairly exhausted Kosmology, 
But Nature’s a quite inexhaustible mine; 
Napoleon has full-filled a new Martyrology, 
Imbrued with the purest blue-blood of the Rhine. 


“ We all of us thought we were deep in Mythology, 
Till Cox and Max-Milller both deepened its well 
Our sons may learn something of Meteorology— 
The weather our prophets all fail to foretell. 
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“ The study of life is bound up with Necrology, 
And we shall have one day to enter its lists,— 
And furnish some specimens for Osteology, 
The science of bones, on which Owen exists. 
“ At breakfast we're seldom averse to Oology, 
Or lunch, when the plovers are pleased to lay eggs ; 
But then one would bar embryonic Ontology, 
Preferring fowls full-grown with breast, wings, and 
legs ! 
“ For oh! we decidedly like Ornithology, 
And chiefly the study of grouse on the wing ; 
We'd leave it to doctors to study Pathology ; 
The study of pain is a troublesome thing. 
“ We all of us need a small dose of Philology, 
If caring to make the best use of our tongues ; 
A careful attention to strict Phraseology 
Involves a most notable saving of lungs. 
“ The study of heads has been christened Phrenology, 
Professors would call it the science of brain ; 
But take my advice, and avoid Pneumatology, 
For spirits are apt to treat brains with disdain. 
“ For much the same reason, we'd banish Psychology,— 
What savant can give an account of his soul ? 
And if we could only abolish Theology, 
The parsons alone would be hard to console! 
“ If ever you happened to study Splanchnology, 
You'd know what it is theologians lack,— 
Inquisitors never complain of Tautology, 
So long as rank heretics roar on the rack. 
“ And now is the time to strike up your Doxology, 
For we would no longer detain you, my friend ;— 
On Sundays we all have a turn for Zoology, 
So here is our Catalogue come to an end.” 
T. Hersert Noyes, Jun. 


“ A provep MEeEpIcyNE For THE PLAGE.” — | 


The following quaint theological parody of a 
medical recipe occurs at the end of a tract in the 
Lambeth Library :— 


“ A NEWE BOKE Conteyninge, An exortacion to the 


sicke. The sycke mans prayer. A prayer with thankes 
at the purification of women. A Consolation at buriall 
+ ++ M.D.LXE.” [Colophon] “Imprinted at London in 
saynt Martines in the Vintry vpon the thre craned 
wharfe by Wyllyam Coplande” (the second printing office 
of this old printer, Lothbury being his third and last.) 

The cut at the opposition Papist shop will be 
noticed in the recipe. 

“ A proved Medicyne for the plage. 

“ Take a pond of good hard penaunce, and wasshe it 
wel with the water of youre eyes, and let it ly a good 
whyle at your hert. Take also of the best fyne fayth, 
hope, and charyte, that you can get, a like quantite of al 
mixed together, your soule euen ful, and vse thys confec- 
tion euery day in your lyfe, whiles the plages of god 
reigneth. (Hebre. ii.) Then take both your handes ful 
of good workes commaunded of God: and kepe them 
close in a elene conscience from the duste of vayne 
glory, and euer, as you ar able and se necessite, so vse 
them. This medicine was found wryten in an olde 
byble boke (Gene. iii.), and it hath ben practised and 
proued true of mani, both men and women. And althoughe 
this medicine semeth sour, and goeth agaynst the sto- 
macke, yet receaue it in tyme yf ye wil be safe & sure 
from the syckenes, The medic: .¢ is of soche strengthe 


and vertue, that through the grace of almyghtie god, it 
preservethe the sounde, and pourgeth the sicke from 
al pestilent infeccion. But be you ware of them that 
serue you of stuffe, for som apoticaries geve quid pro 

& sophisticall good stuffe, and vse to vtter coneterfayte 


| drugges of theyr own making, you may perchaunce be 


deceaued at the sygne of thee crosse keyes: but yf you 
resort to the red crosse of Christe crucified, you shalbe 
sure ther, with youre deuoute prayers, to haue good and 
perfyte stuffe.”—FInIs. 

The use of sophisticall for sophisticate is seen 
also in Andrew Boorde’s Dyetary, 1542 or 1543: 

“ Ale is made of malte and water; and they the which 
do put any other thynge to ale then is rehersed, except 
yest, barme, or godesgood, doth sofystical theyr ale,”~ 
(P. 256 of my reprint, E. E. T. Soc. 1870.) 

F, J. Furntvatt. 


IxpExrs.—To my mind, the copiously indexing 
of a volume gives it a much greater value than it 
would possess were it to be published without this 
addition. Students of literature have doubtless 
with myself experienced great inconvenience from 
the want of —and from the imperfect — indexing 
of vast numbers of most important and interesting 
writings. Much valuable information has gone to 
waste simply from the fact of its being contained 


| in imperfectly indexed or, as in many instances, 
| un-indexed volumes. 


Therefore it is that I crave 
a small portion of your space to urge the import- 
ance of this matter upon those of your readers 


| who may now be occupied in preparing works for 


the press; and if they will but take the hint, and 
complete their labours by supplying their volumes 
with carefully prepared and comprehensive “tables 
of contents,” they will confer an inestimable boon 
upon the student of this and after ages, and de- 
serve the thanks of the entire reading community, 
7 og 

Letrers or Mary Wo.tistonecrart.—Let me 
make a note in your columns (as Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s name has lately been mentioned there), 
that I have the autograph letters written by her 
to Fuseli. E. H. Knowrs. 

Kenilworth. 

Tne Inventor or Sprcracies.—In “ Miseel- , 
laneous ” matters (p. 1280) of The Guardian, for 
November 2, 1870, the following announcement 
is inserted :— 

“ On a tombstone at Florence is this inscription, ‘ Here 
lies Salvino Armote d’Armati, of Florence, the inventor 
of spectacles. May God pardon his sins! The year 


1318,’ ’ 
MC, 


Avrtnors or Eprrors.—The prominence gives 
in some instances to the name of the editor im 
preference to that of the author seems to me 
often unfair to the latter. With certain standard 
works a misunderstanding is not likely to arise, 
as in such instances as Knight’s Hamlet, &c.; 
Egerton Brydges’ Paradise Lost, &c.; Popes 
Iliad. But in the case of the History of the Re 
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bellion in Scotland the real author's name is 
scarcely remembered by the public, while the 
editor's, on the contrary, is that by which the 
work is known—viz. Chambers’ History of the 
Rebellion. Ss. 


OzoxERIt.—This word does not seem to be 
very modern. It is the Ozokerit of Haidinger and 
Hausmann. Dana (Mineralogy) renders Ozokerite, 
“a mineral like resinous wax, which is sometimes 
made into candles.” Phillips says — 

“It can be cut like wax, and when warmed, may be 
kneaded between the fingers. At 62° C. it melts into a 
clear oily liquid, which becomes solid on cooling: it 


soluble in oil of turpentine, with difficulty in ether and 
alcohol.” 

It is found at Slanik and Zietrisika in Moldavia, 
Gresten in Austria, and in the coal mines of 
Urpeth, near Newcastle, in England. The mineral 
is also treated of very fully in Rammelsberg’s 
Handwéarterbuch des chemischen Theils der Minera- 
logie, Berlin, 1841. The word is said to be derived 
from otw, I smell of, «npos, wax. It may come 


from ofos, a bough, branch, twig, shoot (according | 


to The yphrastus, strictly the knot or eye from 


which a branch or leaf springs, Lat. nodus), and | 


xnpos. D’Orbigny (Dict. d Hist. Nat.) renders ofos 
and ofw3ns, in ozodecerus, ozodera, ozodes, ozodicera, 
ozolaime, ozomena, ozothamnus, respectively naud 
and noueur. Perhaps the correct pronunciation 
of the word should be dzdkérit. 
R. S. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn Square. 


Queries. 


readers inform me of the origin of the following 


custom, or of any similar or illustrative ones that | 


may exist elsewhere ? 


I have been for about a twelvemonth rector of 


this very ancient parish, and was asked to preside, 
for the first time, at the annual tithe dinner. 
After punch-bowls had been handed round and 
some toasts drunk in the usual manner, an ex- 
churchwarden and parishioner of several years’ 
standing came behind me, holding in his hand a 
large pair of ram’s horns, fastened together at the 
roots, and bearing on their brow a tin cup, holding 
about a quarter of a pint, which I was requested 
to fill with punch. This done, the officiant placed 
the horns upon my head and chanted the following 
song :— 
“So fleet was the hare, and so eunning runs the fox; 
Why should not this voung calf grow to be an ox : 
All for to get his living among briars and thorns, : 
And die, like his daddy, with a large pair of horns ? 
(Chorus) “ Horns, boys, horns! 
Horns, boys, horns! 
And drink, like his daddy, with a large pair of horns.” 
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| as its date. 
| page; but judging from its appearance, together 


. , “ | with the Psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins ap- 
Anpover Titae Drxner.—Can any of your | paces 9 : I 


During the last line the horns were handed 
down to me, over my shoulders, and I was sup- 
posed to empty the cup on the top. The same 
ceremony was then repeated upon four others of 
the guests, who, like myself, were present for the 
first time; one of them by no means a particularly 
“young calf,” and one a son of my senior church- 
warden, who was present; so that his “dying 
like his daddy” seemed a hardly courteous or 
well-omened aspiration. However, though the 
ceremony can hardly be considered honourable to 
those undergoing it, it seems to me too curious, 


| and of too obvious antiquity, not to deserve to be 


: - investigated. 
burns with a bright slightly smoky flame, is easily | estigated 


W. H. Smtcox. 
Weyhill Rectory, Andover. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS IN WATER CoLovuRS—a 
society founded July 1, 1807, and holding a first 
exhibition in 1808. Did this society alter its 
name to “ Associated Painters in Water Colours,” 
as one bearing that name held a fifth annual ex- 
hibition in 1812? What became of it, or of both, 
if they were distinct? Did they merge into the 
present “Old Society of Painters in Water 
Colours ” ? W. de 

Botton Famriy Armus.—Is there a family of the 
name of Bolton in England bearing the following 
coat of arms ?—Argent, on a bend gules between 
two fleurs-de-lys, three leopards’ faces or. Crest: 
A stag’s head erased, pierced through the nose 
with an arrow. ARMIGER. 


“Book or Common Prayer.” —A few days 
ago I purchased a small copy of this book, and 
am very desirous of knowing its worth as well 
Unfortunately it has lost its title- 


pended to it, it was printed and published in 
1717 (?). There are forty-eight engravings in 
it, which are very neatly printed. The book is 
without pagination; the size of it is 16mo. There 


| are three or four larger editions in the British 


Museum with the same kind of plates, but none 
like the one in question; nor do I find it men- 
tioned in any of the bibliographies. 1 should pre- 
sume that it is a scarce book, if not somewhat 
valuable. Any information respecting it will 
much oblige. : W. WINTERS. 

Waltham Abbey. 

EccLestAsticaAL VISITATIONS IN IRELAND. —I 
have before me an advertisement to the following 
effect : — 

“In the press, and speedily will be published, ‘A 
Curious and Useful Dissertation upon Ecclesiastical 
Visitations, as they are usually held in this Kingdom.’ 
Dublin: printed in the year mpccLx.” 

Having a particular object in view, I am anxious 
to know whether this work was published; and 
if so, shall feel much obliged for any information 


| regarding it. Who was the author? I have 
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sxarched in many quarters for a copy, but as yet was their name originally? The name has beep 


in vain. ABHBA. 


Extra Intvstratrons To “ Dompgy AND Son.” 
After purchasing a complete, original edition of 
Dombey and Son, 1 came across a copy having 
twelve extra plates, all portraits, viz. Miss Tox, 
p. 4; Old Sol and Captain Cuttle, p. 30; Miss 


Nipper, p. 44; Old Joe Sir, p. 66; Mrs. Pipehin, | 


. 73; Little Paul, p. 120; Dombey, p. 122; 
Mrs. Skewton, p. 208; Polly, p. 219: Florence, 
p. 226; Alice, p. 341; Edith, p. 401. 
were these issued ? and is it usual to find Dombey 
and Son with or without them? They are not 
named in the list of illustrations. 


When | 


| changed to Kelly from a similar one beginning 


with CU. 

2. Barnwell and Barnewall (Ireland.) Are 
these the same family; if not, to what county 
does Barnwell belong ? G. A. Ketty. 

Benns Garden, Liverpool. 


“Lotaair” (4S, vi. 231.)—Is it by accident or 
by design that the Fenian society is called Mary 
Anne? There was some such Chartist society 
in 1840, under the presidency of Miss Mary Anne 


| Walker, a notice of which lady appears in the 


May I ask, | 


(1) when they were published ; (2) at what 


price ; and (3) with what letterpress? because I 


suppose a slip of the proper pages to insert them | 


They are all by H. K. 


would have been given. 
NEPHRITE. 


Browne. 
Frencn Patriotic Sones.—Can any reader 


kindly send me copies of those which have appeared | 
| which I allude indigenous in Lancashire ? 


since the war began? Address— 
Rey. W. L. Bracxtey, North Waltham 
Rectory, Micheldever, Hants. 


Hosatvs.—By charter dated 
Rich. IL., “the land of Fichelden with its ap- 
purt®**, namely, Eblington, Stapleford, Kuythe- 
ton, with their appurt*... and the land of 
Titecumb and of Sutton with their appurt*, 
and all lands w" Henry Husatus held,” were 
“granted and confirmed” to his son Geoffrey 
Husatus. 

In the year 3 Hen. IIL, “Henry Hose of 
Thatewic,” Somerset, had livery of Fichelden and 
Stapleford, as ** nearest heir” of Geoffrey, the 
ubove Geoffrey’s son and heir. In 33 Hen. IIL. 
I find a Henry Hose holding one of these manors, 
“ Tytecombe,” of Wm. de Bellocampo de Elms- 
ley, at 40s. a year. Again, in 36 Hen. III. occurs 
a charter granting and confirming all the above 
lands to Henry Hose, as “cousin and heir” of 
Geoffrey, to whom they had been granted 10 
Rich. Are these Henries three successive 
generations, or does this threefold recurrence of 
the name only indicate one long-lived man ? 

Again, in the year 22 Ed. L, Ralph Huse, 
son of Henry, is described as “ Radulphus Huse de 
Sutton.” This Sutton is one of the manors 
already mentioned as having been in the family 
from Henry‘de Houe, father of Geoffrey, to Henry 
Hose, 36 Hen. III. Is not Ralph the son of the 
Henry who has so frequently occurred, if he be 
one man; if otherwise, is he not the son of the 
last of the three ? W. M. H. C. 

KELLY oF PoRTARLINGTON: PROBABLY A Hv- 
G@venot Famriy.— 1. From whom is this family 
descended ; what is the date of their settlement 
in Ireland; what arms do they bear; and what 


Annual Register for that year. 
Henry F. Ponsonsy, 
Marine Rosze.—I shall feel obliged by the 
botanical name of a rose that grows in profusion 
on the Lancashire coast amongst the sea-sand, 
It is a creeping plant, and frequently a single tree 


| covers several yards of sand-bank. I have searched 


for it on the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic, but I have not found it. Is the rose to 
Asa 
hint to witty correspondents I would observe 


that my sea-bank rose is not the Rosa Banksii! 
J 


Dec. me 10 | 


OO ————— = 





A Moriratay. 


Mitton: REFERENCE WANTED. — I have heard 
more than once of a passage in Milton's prose 
works extolling the grandeur of the fen country 
in Cambridgeshire or Lincolnshire. Can any one 
furnish the reference ? W. D. Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 


Missace AD Ustm Sarvam.—I have before me 
a Sarum missal printed in black letter, containing 
in addition to the usual services, first, “A Kalen- 
dar” in which Easter Day is assigned to March 27, 
and which has four lines of Latin verse printed 
under each month ; second, “ A Prologue on Ac- 
centuation.” 

The book contains many fine initial letters, 
chiefly ornamented with flowers, heads, or acorns ; 
six, however, have figures in them—these occur 
on Advent Sunday, Christmas Day, Epiphany, 
Easter, &c. There are also two larger woodcuts, 
one representing the crucifixion, with Jerusalem 
in the distance; the other the pope wearing the 
triple crown, and holding on his knee the globe 
surmounted by the cross; the emblems of the 
Evangelists occupy the four corners of the latter. 
Both engravings are surrounded by an arabesque 
border, including which they measure 4} inches 
by 33. They face each other, and stand at the 
beginning of the Communion Service, the preface 
to which is printed below them. 

The pages are numbered—Ist. from 1 to 132, 
2nd. from 1 to 60, and 3rd. from 1 to 44; the 
Kalendar and Prologue have no numbering. 

The printing, both in red and black, is particu- 
larly clear, and copy clean and perfect, except that 
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the title-page is unfortunately gone. The pages, 


which measure 7} inches by 5}, have evidently 


been a good deal cut. 


: | 
I wish to ascertain, first, the date and printer of | 


this edition, which, though quarto shape, is an 
octavo; second, the engraver of the woodcuts. 

I shall be very much obliged to any one who 
will kindly help me. AnImuM Rzeer. 


ORDINATIONS UNDER THE LiturRaIEs oF 1549 
«wp 1552.—Is it known how many clergy, actually 
or approximately, existed in England temp. Ed- 
ward VL ? and if so, are there any means of ob- 
taining, by the doctrine of averages, the number 
of ordinations likely to have been performed be- 
tween the promulgation of Edward's first book 
in 1549 and the restoration of the Sarum and 
York pontificals at the accession of Mary ? 

SARISBURIENSIS, 

Quotations, ETC. — Wanted references to 
sources of :— 

1. . . « . Ceelo dignus canente senecta 

Consilioque defim .... 

2. Cui fumus est pro fandamento. 

3. The night, saith Chrysostom, was not therefore made 
that either we should sleep it out or pass it away idly. 

Where ? } 

4. Cruci heremus sanguinem fugimus et inter ipsa 
redemptoris nostri vulnera sigimus [ sic} linguam. Cy- 
prian. [Where ?] 

5. Italian—La notte @ madre de’ pensieri. 
used ? } 

6. Contempsit mori qui non concupiscit. 

7. A day, an hour, a minute, saith Casaubon, is suffi- 
cient to overturn and extirpate the most settled govern- 
ments, which seemed to have been founded and rooted in 
adamant. [Where?] 

8. Non est, falleris, hac beata non est, 

Quam vos creditis esse, vita non est. 
Fulgentes manibus videre gemmas, 
Aut auro bibere, &c. 

. Ingeniosa gula est : Siculo scarus equore mersus 
Ad mensam vivus perducitur, inde Lucrinis 
Eruta littoribus, &c. 

. Nam mihi quid prodest quod longo flumina cursu 

Semper inexhaustis prona feruntur aquis ? 
Ista manent, &c. 
. » » + Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sunt hominum corpuscula. 
[Juvenal, Sat. x. 172.] 
2. Welsh— Mis mawrddh rhydhig adar, 
Poh peth y ddhaw trwi ddhayar, 
Ond y mar w maur vy garchar. 
[By whom ? } 
3. Sie nostros casus solatur mundus in astris. 
- Sunt qui fortune jam casibus omnia ponunt 
Et nullo credunt mundum rectore moveri 
Natura volvente vices et lucis et anni. 
- Hymn commencing— 
Ex quo poli sunt perfecti 
Audet numero complecti. 

. Est peena preesens conscie mentis pavor, 
Animusque culpa plenus, &c. 

7. Ceelo tegitur, qui non habet urnam. 


[ Where 





| perfect. 
| any reader would kindly supply me with the 
| matter on pages 15 and 16 from the words 


18, Jam ruet et bustum, titulusque in marmore sec- 
tus, &c, 
19, O quantum bonum est obstare nulli, carpere secu- 
ras dapes ! 
Humi jacentem scelera non intrant casam. 
20. Arcanas hyemes et cxca papavera ponti 
Abdo sinu et celerem frigida vincla necem. 
21. Omnem cred: diem tibi diluxisse supremum. 
[ Horace, /pist. t. iv. 13.) 

22. Who is the author of Speculum Visionis, Nurem- 

berg, 1508? Where is there a copy. 
STUDENT. 

In vol. ii. p. 461, of The Life of Sir William 
Napier, appears prefixed to a letter, from Robert 
Leslie Ellis, the following : — 

* So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide, like happiness, away.” 
Will any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” refer me 
to the poem from which these lines are taken ? 
W. C. Mayne. 


Luranah-Hamlet Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
“ Vattene in pace, alma beata e bella!” 
*“ No more, no more! O never more on me 
The freshness of the heart shall fall like dew !’ 
[ Byron, Don Juan, i, 214.) 
* Take all, great God! I will not grieve, 
But still will wish that I had still to give; 
I hear Thy voice, Thou bid’st me quit 
My Paradise, [ bless and do submit ; 
I will not murmur at Thy word, 
Nor beg Thine angel to sheathe up his sword.” 
O let my trembling soul be still, 
While darkness veils this mortal eye, 
And wait Thy wise, Thy holy will, 
Wrapped still in tears and mystery ; 
I cannot, Lord, Thy purpose see, 
Yet all is well, since ruled by Thee.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 


’ 


Tne “Scott” gzatrnec Human Fresa. — In 
Humphrey Lhuyd’s Commentarioli Britannica De- 
scriplionis Fraymentum, the writer, in referring to 
the manners and customs of the ancient Scoti, 
quotes St. Jerome as asserting that in his time 
(about a.p. 400) “ Scotos humanis carnibus vesci 
solitos”; adding that the saint himself declares, 
that when he was a young man in Gaulj he saw 
them doit. Is there any other evidence on this 
point ? J. PAYNE. 

Kildare Gardens. 

Srr Henry Sretman’s “ De Sepvtturs.”—My 
copy, in small 4to, was printed by Robert Young, 
London, anno 1641; but unfortunately it is im- 
I should therefore be much obliged if 


“ Tradesmen who first take their money” as far 
as the words “ under the Rubrick, Ne quid exi- 
gatur.” [should also be glad to know how far 
the treatise extends beyond p. 36, where the copy 
before me ends with the words “holden by 
Alpheage, Archbishop of Canterbury, and”. . . 
Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. W. H. Sew. 
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Brass to “Grace STRettey AND JoHN HYR 
Sonne.” — Dugdale, in his Antiquities of War- 
wickshire (I refer to the interleaved copy in the 
British Museum), gives the following inscription 
as subscribed beneath a female efligy in brass, 
in Coleshill church, Warwick, in black letter : — 

“ Of your charite pray for the soullys of Grace Strelley 
and John byr sonne, whyche John discesyde the xx day 
of June in y* yere of our Lord © ve x1°, on whos 
soullys Iu have mercy.” 

I am authoritatively informed that this brass is 
no longer in situ. Is a rubbing of it known to 
exist ? Henry Moopy. 

Royal College of Physicians, S.W. 

Loca Tovrnaments.— In the once popular 
Saturday Magazine, for Aug. 31, 1844, [ find t 
names of five neighbourhoods given as licensed 
by Richard I. for the holding of tournaments. 
They are, 1, Tickhill, in Yorkshire; 2, the country 
between Salisbury and Wilton; 3, between War- 
wick and Kenilworth; 4, Stamford and Warin- 
ford; 5, Brackley and Mixbury. Is this correct ? 

Epwo. H, Know ies. 


Kenilworth. 

TRETHARRAP. — What can be the force of 
the suffix in this Cornish place-name very com- 
mon in various parts of the county, and variously 
spelt? In the parish of Gwennap it occurs as 
Tretharup ; in St. Cleer, Tretharop or Tretharrop ; 
in St. Martin, Tretharrap; in Mullion, Trethurap ; 
in Warbstow, Tredarap, Tredarrup, or Tredarrop ; 
in Luxulyan and Lanreath, Tredarrup or Trethar- 
rap; in St. Neot and Michaelstow, Tredarrap or 
Tredarrup ; in St. Judy, Tretharrup; in St. Win- 
now, Tredarrup, Trederrip, Trederrap, or Trecarep. 
In Ladock we have Tretherfe, Trethurfe, or 
Trethyrfe, rightly or wrongly rendered “ town 
tillage (dre vas).”’ Inanold deed the monastery 
of Tywardreath (?) is spelt Treydurf (?); in Bli 
land there is a place called Pendrift or Pendrief 
in Gwennap there is a Flea Trap Lane; and in 
various parts of the county fields called Park 
Trap, Trap Park, Park an Trap, Park Hedrap, 
Gelly Trap, and Gooldarap ; and we also have the 
Other Half Stone. I do not say whether or not 
these latter are connected with the former, but J 
give them, as they may help some one acquainted 
with the nomenclature of other Celtic lands to 
trace the meaning of the suffix -tharrap. 

Joun Bannister, LL.D. 
St. Day, Cornwall. 


Queries with Answers. 


Henry Branpreta.—Were the poems of this 
elegant writer ever collected? He contributed to 
several of the annuals and periodicals. Where | 
eould I obtain a copy of his poem entitled “ Music,” 
and beginning— 


—— 


“Would’st thou Music? listen to the watch-dog’s 
honest bay, 
Or where by moonlit banks at night the summer foun. 
tains play ” ? 
Who was Mr. Brandreth? Is he living? 
STEPHEN JAcksoy, 
Henry Brandreth, Esq., F.S.A., was born at Houghton 
Regis, Bedfordshire, on May 17, 1797. He commenced 
residence at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1816, and sub- 
quently took his degree in that university as Master of 
Arts. In 1822 he entered the Middle Temple, and for g 
short time studied law ; but being an only child and heir. 
apparent to an ample fortune, he addicted himself to the 


| cultivation of poetry and of general literature, In 1828 


he joined the literary elub distinguished as “ The Society 
of Noviomagus.” Various offices were allotted to the 
members; and while the chronicler of Ireland's fairy 
legends, Crofton Croker, waved over their heads the ivory 
sceptre of president, Mr. Brandreth became their poet- 
laureate. He died in London on Dec. 17, 1840, in the 
forty-fourth year of his age. Following the bent of his 
genius, he from time to time published anonymously the 
following works: Odes and other Poems; Field Flowers; 
The Garland, a collection of miscellaneous poems; Songs 
of Switze rland ; Minstrel Melodies, being a collection of 
songs. At the end of the last work will be found a list of 


some of his other sor gs.] 


Jewish Wearons.—Could any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” inform me what weapons were used 
by the Jews in the conquest of Canaan, and wher 
such information is to be found ? 

A New Sunscrrser.* 

Sherborne, 

[ Unless the trumpets which brought down the walls of 
Jericho are to be regarded as martial arms, there is reason 
to believe that the weapons which the Jews used in the 
conquest of Canaan were no other than such as they used 
previously and subsequently, especially the sword and 
the bow. The Israelites had some fighting before they 
crossed the Jordan, and plenty more after they were 
settled in the Promised Land. Before they had reached 
Jordan, and while not yet under the guidance of Joshua, 
we find them smiting Sihon with the edge of the sword 
(Num. xxi. 24); and subsequently, but still before their 
inroad on the Canaanites, we find them admonished to 
employ against their adversaries the same weapon (Deut. 
xiii. 15, in Heb. 16, xx. 13, xxviii. 32), and in their 
actual onset on the cities of Canaan they used their swords 
accordingly (Jos. x. 28 and passim). The bow also used 
by Jacob (Gen. xviii. 22) appears to have been em- 
ployed against the Canaanites (Jos, xxiv. 12). 

These two weapons, the sword and the bow, would 
seem to have been the chief or the sole arms of the 
Israelites in conquering Canaan, Previously we find the 
two mentioned together (in a passage already referred to) 
as early as the times of Jacob, who employed them 

[* We must request our correspondent to forward his 
future communications to our office, 43, Wellington Street, 
Strand, and not to the printers.—Eb. } 
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against the Amorites—* which I took out of the hand of 
the Amorite with my sword and with my bow.” Subse- 
quently they are coupled by the Psalmist (Ps. xliv. 6, in 
Heb. 7): “ For I will not trust in my bow, neither shall 
my sword save me.” So in the case of Joshua (Jos. 
xxiv. 12): “Not with thy sword, nor with thy bow.” 

We may be reminded, however, that Joshua held in his | 
hand a spear (Jos. viii. 18, 26). But there is nothing to 
show that spears were also borne by his followers, and 
with swords and bows it would hardly be likely. It would 





rather appear that as Moses, the less combative leader, 
bore a rod, so his successor Joshua, who was a man of 
war, bore a javelin,—in each case an appropriate emblem 
of authority. 

Beyond what we are able to discover in the Bible, little | 
that will throw light upon the present subject is to be 
Dr. Kitto, in his Cyc l. of Bib. Lit., 
le of “ Arms, Armour,” what may 


found in other works. 
gives us under the art 
be called along and learned discourse upon ancient arms in 
general, Underthe same head will be found in Dr, Smith’s 
Dict. of the Bible a briefer but most exact and able 
l 


summary of all that is definitely known at present re- 


specting Israelitish arms and armour. At present—for 
we live in hopes of what may be discovered for us by the 
The parti- 
perhaps be best 


the exct 
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everything we have to depend 
not yet supplemented and illustrated either by remains 
the arms themselves, or by those commentaries whi 


the sculpture, vases, bronzes, mosaics, and paintin 


other nations furnish to the notices of manners and 


toms contained in their literature.” } 


RES aANGusTA domi (Juvenal, Sat. iii. 164.) — 
Is there not a kindred passage in Horace? |] 
have the following note, marked as from Horace: 
“Cujus conatibus obstat Res angusta domi”: 
but as I am unable to lay my hand on the line, I 
will feel obliged for the assistance of “N. & Q.” 

Crook. GrorGE Lioyp. 

[ Our correspondent probably found the passage in Mac- 
donnell’s or Riley’s D ctionary of Latin Quotations, in 
both of which it is errone ously quoted as from Horace. ] 


> —_ ‘ 
P i ROVERB.—Can you tell me where the proverb 
God's mills grind slowly,” can be found ? 
was in the Daily Telegraph on Nov. 4. 


It 


A. 8. 
[This saying occurs in George Herbert’s Jacula Pru- 
dentum, where it reads, “God’s mill grinds slow, but 
99 
sure.””} 


| centuries held, and that he was 
| able personage—so considerable that (except for 


Replies. 
LORD BACON. 
(4 §S. vi. 40, 140, 177, 221, 291, 357.) 

I extremely regret having failed to make myself 
fully understood. I have no pretensions to a par- 
ticular study of this interesting subject, but give 
my thoughts as they rise uppermost. I perceive 
the full force of Tewars’ observations as to “ im- 
memorial usage,” but it was not so much the 
question of immemorial usage that engaged my 
attention as the absolute right of Lord Verulam 
to style himself, or the right of others to style 
him, Lord of Verulam. I now repeat that in old 
times a territorial baron or lord would not be 
called lord of his “ manor ”—say of V., but “ Lord 
of V., a style still existing in Scotland, “manor” 
nerely signifying the nature and extent of his 


jurisdiction, his lordship in the land, his rights 
J , | 


and privileges, with his court baron, a miniature 
of that of the sovereign, and in those times of an 
importance inconceivable in these. 

As a greater or lesser baron (commonly where 
the one held more and the other less than 
three manors) he was entitled to a place in the 
then sole House of Parliament—a House of Lords, 
And after the division of that house into lords 


| and knights of the shire (the latter representa- 


tives of the lesser barons, the gentry and com- 
mons of the county), and citizens and burgesses 
(the representatives of the mayors, aldermen, and 
commons of the towns) had the lord of the 
manor been called to the higher chamber by writ 
or patent, as F. Bacon, Baron V. of V., he would 
still have been rightly entitled to his ancient 
designation —“Lord of V.”—and that even in 
Bacon’s time, when the ancient territorial style 
had not in England quite died out. 

I allude to these early times to show the strong 
roots in the soil the lord of a manor for many 
a very consider- 


the most distinguished services) none but men of 
many descents were in the earliest, both Saxon 
and Norman, period of history permitted to hold 
any seigneurial rights or lordship over the land 
by the purchase of a manor, though he might 
hold as much of the soil as he could buy—re- 
strictions exactly of the same character as those 


| now apparently so absurd that were revived and 


framed on the institution of the new order of 
knights, or rather lesser barons (baronettes) by 
Jac. I., savouring also of the rules of the heralds 
down to the present, as to the four or five de- 
scents (and not the new coat armour) that consti- 
tute the rank and title of “gentleman,” founded 
on principles in fact far from extinct with the 
people at large, being so kindred to those of the 
provincial club-house that raises its fees so high 
to exclude the many lesser-moneyed throng that 
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would gladly patronise it, only that in those early 
days there was less a many-moneyed throng ; and 
there were really few purchasers of manors be- 
sides those acquired by the younger sons of 
ancient houses, who had occasionally enriched 
themselves in trades fettered by similar restric- 
tions to those alluded to by means of the powerful 
guilds of the Middle Ages. 

I trust Tewars will pardon me this very rele- 
yant digression, as I conceive it necessary to dip 
him well into the feudal atmosphere, that he may 
from my point of view the better appreciate my 
arguments. 


The case of Lord Westbury of Westbury is | 


not exactly in point, since the custom referred to 
of calling a manorial lord by his ancient title 
has in England died out, and Lord Westbury is 
not, I think, lord of the manor of Westbury. I 
have presumed all along that Lord Verulam tas 
lord of the manor of Verulam, otherwise he 


would, perhaps, have been obliged to fall back | 


upon his empty barony, which, perhaps, could not 
support him in any such assumption as 
Verulam.” But I still think it by no means 
certain that, by force of a patent as, for example, 
that of Baron Westbury of Westbury, a man 
could not legally, and with propriety, call him- 
self Baron of Westbury. The township of West- 
bury is clearly erected into a parliamentary barony 
(at which the manorial lord may well feel ag- 


grieved), and I submit that Lord Westbury is | 


the baron thereof, and, assuming the Saxon title, 


may well be called Lord of Westbury, his patent | 


actually over-riding the ancient right of the 
owner of the lordship! You cannot properly 
erect a surname into a barony; there is no lan- 


guage subtle enough for that: it is of a nature | 
essentially /ocal, unlike the personal titles of 


master, knight, esquire. Therefore you could not 
say in your patent, “ John, Baron Robinson,” and 
no more, nor, indeed, even “ Richard Bethel, 
Baron Westbury.” 
with propriety. If, then, that could not be done, 
when the barony stands the essence of the crea- 
tion, how could you tie a man down to follow the 


exact words of the ordinary patent? A lord of 


parliament, like the lord of a manor in Hen. VI.'s 
time, would have signed himself “ John Howard,” 


or “John Howard of Effingham,” but were his | 


creation of his manor of Howard, “‘ John Howard,” 
and he would as often have been called the Lord 


of Effingham as Lord Howard, or John of Effing- | 


ham. When the “de” was dropped, whether 
he possessed the manor of “ Howard” or not, he 


would sign “ John Howard” till about the time | 


of Elizabeth, when peers’ Christian names were 

discontinued. Lord Brougham, at the present 

day, signed in the old style, which many long- 
’ 


y 


eared people set down to his “ humility ” | 


As to “immemorial usage,” it is not all imme- 


“ Lord of 


I say you could not say it | 


morial usage that is good usage ; and if not good 

usage, it is no usage at all. Trwars’ immemorial 
| usage is an indifferent usage. 
| Some one referred to the authority of the 
| heralds. Whether those gentlemen would think 
it worth their while to trouble themselves officially 
or non-officially over this very small matter, is 
not perhaps very important; but notwithstanding 
the heralds (if Tewars objects, I will not 
withstand the heralds), I submit that Lord Veru- 
lam had, and every peer may have, the very idle 
privilege in question. T. Hetssy, 

[ We must now close this subject. Bacon was created 
not Baron of Verulam but Baron Verulam of Verulam, 
The fact that he was so styled in his patent settles the 
question. Neither he nor anybody else had a right, there- 
fore, to style him anything else.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 


| 
| 


COMMAS AND CAPITALS. 
(4" S. vi. 201, 241, 304, 349.) 
I have to thank Lorp Lytretrton for his im- 
plied good opinion of me, and I hope that no per- 
formance of mine will either by himself or by the 
editor of “N. & Q.” be doomed to the fate which 
| conditionally might have been my own. I have 

withal to scold him for his attempt to divest a 
| modest man of an anagrammatic cloak, albeit very 
placable on [this point, as I threw it off myself 
several years ago, though after an _ interval 
“N. & Q.” kindly allowed me to resume it. I 
have further to suggest to him that tv @ipwal 
x. 7. A. Would have more Ilomeric ring. 

My fourth paragraph I thought relevant, be- 
cause I fancied Lorp Lytretton attached 8’ in of 
8’ ovv to of exclusively, to which I of course de- 
murred. jevodrye I wished to illustrate in point 
of word-building, and to this end I compared 
words of classical stamp, two of which undoubt- 
edly begin a clause or sentence, rolvw also oc- 
cupying this position in post-classical Greek. See 
Lobeck, Phrynich., p. 342. I would write pero 
| when it=nay rather for the student’s sake, who is 

sometimes if not over bright puzzled with of pi 
otv Aaxedarudvion . So, as viv 5) may = now 
then, also at this moment, cum maxime, there is an 
advantage in Cobet’s ywd) when it = just now, 
apriws. Of his instances of viv opposed to vurdh | 
| quote one Eur. Hipp. 233 — 

vuvd) piv dpos Bas’ éw) Ohpas 

wé0ov éoréddov, viv 3° ad WaudAos. 
As to 3nAovér: in the quotation from Plat. Cratyl. 
I could in this age of commas possibly tolerate 
the punctuation d3Aov, dr: at the beginning of the 
sentence, but 3fAov, dr: towards the end I could 
not tolerate. I clearly protested against such 
punctuation as , dnrovdr:, p. 201. : 

I have now to ask—a paradox perhaps i & 

| “reply "—two “queries.” 1. Where have I im 
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«“N. & Q.,” or in print elsewhere, “intimated a 
charge of presumption against Lorp LyrreLton 
for speaking so positively”? 2. Who pointed 
out, his Lordship or I, that “however” could 
begin a sentence, but 8° odv could not? 
CHARLES THIRIOLD. 
Cambridge. 


Extremes generally induce reaction. 


| 


3 §. iii, the note of Scrutator, p. 252 in 
the same volume, and the notes of J. J. W. in 
volume iy. of the same series. While these able 
writers remain unanswered, there is only room for 


| such a communication as mine, which has had 
| no better success in eliciting facts than their much 


Our 


printers had become so fond of commas that there | 
was a hail of them on every page, and the dis- | 


gusted body of authors in revenge took to long 
commaless sentences, like those which bring the 
unhappy reader to a full stop in the middle of a 
sentence of The Times’ leaders. I think it will 


generally be found, even yet, that the printer is | 
| with him to take the vows of religion. 


responsible for a redundancy of commas, and the 
author for a deficiency of them. 
return to the golden mean ? 

I must beg leave to differ from T. in his sug- 
gestion that the punctuation should be left to the 


Cannot both | 
} salem at the foot of the Holy Sepulchre. 


worthier efforts had. 

The real point in question is this. An order 
established by one authority under certain condi- 
tions can only be re-established or revived by the 
same authority. The Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem began, like all others, by a voluntary 
devotion. Gerard was at first nothing but an 
administrator of the treasures of the Hospital at 
Jerusalem ; but, after the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Christian armies, he persuaded those associated 
These 
vows they pronounced to the Patriarch of Jeru- 
Then, 
the next step necessary for the existence of any 


| order followed, and Pope Pascal the Second 


printer. Whenever my printer alters my punctu- | 
ation he commonly succeeds in altering my mean- | 


ing with it. I am not of those writers who deal 
in unintelligible dashes and “ promiscuous” in- 
verted commas, and when I write “O John!” I 
don’t like the printer to set it up, as he is nearly 
sure to do, “Oh! John.” The latter punctuation 


always gives me the impression that the speaker 


had discovered some entomological horror, and 
was shrieking for assistance. I do not know how 
it strikes other people. HERMENTRUDE. 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 


223, 253, 263, 326, 374.) 

sutler begins his famous Analogy with these 
words: “Strange difficulties have been raised by 
some concerning personal identity or the sameness 
of living agents,” If he had survived to be aware 
of the claims of a supposed Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem (in Anglid), he might have thought it 
worth his while to enlarge the grounds of his 
astonishment. After reading the replies of J. W. 


authorised the new institute. He exempted it 
from the payment of tithes; ordered specially 
that, after the death of Gerard, the Hospitallers 


| alone should have a right to choose a superior; 


and that no power, secular or ecclesiastic, should 
interfere in their government. That is to say, 
their only appeal was to be to himself. As an 
immediate consequence of this, which I pointed 
out, a dispute with the Patriarch was carried, by 
both sides, to the Holy See, and then decided in 
favour of the Hospitallers. 

The place referred to by J. A. Py. exactly con- 
firms my statement with regard to the Johanniter. 


| He did not quote me fully, however, and I will 


| first recite my own words :— 
(4" S. v. 360, 472, 512, 541, 607; vi. 121, 197, | : 7* 


“The ‘ Johanniter who belong exclusively to the Evan- 


| gelical Church’ (p. 263), and the gentlemen who belong 


to the Established Churches in England and Scotland, 


| and possibly to ‘all creeds’ (p. 254), may no doubt call 


themselves Knights of St. John. But they have nothing 


| to do with the order which opce had St. John’s, Clerken- 


and J. A. Px., my impression is that very little | 
| who belong exclusively to what is called the 
| “ Evangelical Church ” have anything to do with 


remains to debate. I find, indeed, that J. W. de- 
scribes my reply as “ offensive” and “ mislead- 
ing,” and says of my statement that the order 
calling itself the Order of St. John has been re- 
vived by private —- that it “is not true.” I 
am not concerned to notice such rejoinders un- 
accompanied by proofs. I observe that J. W. 
has still refrained from giving any evidence to 
support his assertion that what I have said “is 
not true.” Until he, or some one else, gives 
proofs to support his case, most thinking persons 
will hesitate to accept his authority. I beg to 
refer him and J. A. Py. to the notes of HisToRIcvs, 


well, and of which Sir Richard Shelley was prior.” 


I adhere to that statement. J. A. Py’s refer- 
ence is its best interpretation, as far as the Jo- 
hanniter are concerned. Does anybody, after 
reading that passage, suppose that the Johanniter 


the great order which once had St. John’s, Clerk- 


| enwell, and was the English langue? Sir GroreE 
| BowYER’s communication dispels all illusions on 


this subject. He refers to the book entitled 


| Synoptical Sketch, published by a society calling 
| itself “ Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem 


in Anglia,” and he furnishes the document quoted 
by J. A. Py. That document declares, in the 
name and by command of his Excellency the 
Venerable Lieutenant of the Grand Mastership, 
and in their own names—that is, to say the names 
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of the undersigned Knights and Functionaries of 


I do not know on what authority Sp. grounds 


the Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem— | his statement that proofs of nobility (= the legal 


“That the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, of which | 


his Excellency is the chief, has never been in any connec- 
tion with the above-mentioned society, either at its 
origin or subsequently, nor with regard to its organisa- 
tion, the persons who composed it, nor its action.” 

This society, it appears, had had the assurance 
to place on its list the real functionaries of the 
order, beginning with the Lieutenant of the 
Grand Mastership, “ Philip de Colloredo, residing 
temporarily at Rome.” 


I certainly had no idea of joking. And I am 


glad to repeat that in this country any society of 
—— has the civil right to call themselves | 
‘nights of St. John or St. George, or Benedictines, | 


or anything else. Things of this kind are going 
on daily before our eyes with an absurd serious- 
ness. The Rey. Charles Spurgeon has as much 
right to proclaim in his district an Order of St. 


eminent, not being of the order. gut I believe 


that Mr. Spurgeon’s good sense would preserve him | 
A partial parallel to | 


from any such proceeding. 
the society calling itself the Order of St. John (in 
Anglia) may be seen in the ancient (and I believe 
independent) Order of Foresters. This is a volun- 
tary society, of great benevolence, providing for 
widows and orphans. I have heard, if I remem- 
ber rightly, that it has on its roll names of great 
distinction. The order also has a dress, which is 
considered very picturesque. It has not, however, 
imagined to itself a foreign origin, or any sove- 
reign jurisdiction; and I believe it has never 
transferred to its roll, without their permission, the 
names of real magnates. 

If, however, the Society of St John (in Anglia) 
is dissatisfied with direct papal jurisdiction 
(J. W., p. 374), let them try the successor of the 
Patriarch who received the vows of Gerard and 
the first Hospitallers. Let them go to Jerusalem. 
There, admitted to the, Patriarch’s presence, but 
probably not prostrate anywhere, they might say, 
“Tn us, august Holiness, you see the true suc- 
cessors of the English Langue of St. John. We 
are the countrymen, and profess the faith, of 
those who suppressed, or enjoyed the fruits of 
suppressing, all the English commanderies; who 
blew up Clerkenwell church; who assisted in 
breaking the heart of Sir John Weston; who 
finally exiled the English Grand Prior. We still 
deny your faith, and the faith of the merchants 
of Amalfi, and of Gerard, and we refuse the 
jurisdiction of what you call the Holy See, to 
which they all lived in submission. We can 
offer no other terms. Will you have us?” 

They might, perhaps, make a better speech ; 
but, whatever speech they make, let us hope that 


it will be given, with the Patriarch’s reply, in | 


en. & Q” 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


| Brandenburg. 


right to coat-armour) are not required for admis- 
sion to the Order of St. John. The exact con- 


| trary is the cgse ; and if some individuals have, by 
| means best known to themselves, obtained admis- 


sion without being properly qualified, they are to 
be treated as the exceptions to and not the rule 
itself. The only branches of the order now in 
active existence are the 4th, 6th, and 7th Lan- 
guages being those of Italy, England, and Ger- 
many respectively. As regards the first, the 
following are given by the Chev. de Montagna, 
in his continuation of De Vertot’s history of the 
order, as two of the five certificates which must 
be furnished by a candidate for admission to the 


} order— 


“1° La preuve de quatre quartiers de noblesse dite 
généreuse (generosa), c’est-d-dire du pere et de la grand’- 


| mére paternelle, de la mére et de la grand’mére mater- 
John as any other Englishman, however socially 


nelle ; 

“2° Des titres de famille remontant & deux cents ans, 
s‘ils n’ont pas déja été fournis a l’ordre.” 

In the Language of Germany it was, previous 
to the year 13512, indispensable to show a com- 
plete seize quartiers; at the present time, how- 
ever, it is only requisite in the Bailiwick of Bran- 
denburg to prove “nobility” or the right to 
armorial bearings. I[ am not sure whether in the 
Grand Priory of Bohemia and the Priory of 
Westphalia a similar change has been made, or 
whether it is still necessary to prove sixteen 
quarterings ; but I am very certain that the con- 
ditions of admission to the order are not less 
strict in those priories than in the Bailiwick of 
In the Language of England, the 
condition required of a candidate has always been 
proof of the arms of hig four grandparents. I 
quite agree with Sp. that “ we ought not to allow 
a fallacy to gain ground,” and it is on that 
account that I desire to correct his doubtless 
unintentional misstatements. I. be Pi 

Jowan Rirrer (Daily Telegraph, Oct. 20,1870. 
“Victims of the War.”)—A correspondent of a 
daily paper says :— 

« You will of course have heard a great deal about the 
Johann Ritter. The conditions of this order somewhat 
oddly combine strictly aristocratic principles with a very 
wide and democratic philanthropy. No one is admitted 
to the order who cannot claim nobility for at least four 
generations ; every one may, however, subscribe,” &c. 

I have no hesitation in saying that this sup- 
posed eligibility is practically a dead letter; 
that there are members of the fraternity who 
could not prove nobility for four generations to 
the satisfaction of any court of law or appeal in 
Great Britain, and that none of our Kings of 
Arms would certify to such imputed nobility. 

The truth is that a large number of highly 


D. P. | honourable men, amongst the middle and upper 
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classes, have an imperfect knowledge of the laws 
of arms and the proofs of descent. They accept 
such honours at the hands of a seal engraver or 
an advertising herald, without the slightest mis- 
giving. Ifin the arms assigned there isa “ fleur- 
de-lys,” the Norman origin is haughtily asserted 
(as though the world had previously defrauded 
the family of its just rights); if a crescent—*O! 
our ancestor was a Crusader!” and so on. 


3ut—what is more to the point—I know cases | 


of similar self-deception amongst the Johan 
Ritter; and if anyone will publish the roll of 
knights, I shall be prepared to challenge the 
apocryphal nobles. Sp. 
SHERIFF : 


HIGH SHERIFFS. 


6, 182, 557.) 


APPOINTMENT OF 
(4" 8, y. 597; vi. 33, 

By an Act of 3 & 4 William IV. c. 99, the 
ancient form of appointing sheriffs was altered, 
and it was enacted that a sheriff appointed by the 
warrant set forth in the Act should be as good 
a sheriff without patent writ of assistance or other 


The Writ of Assistance. 

“William the Fourth, &c. To archbishop, bishops, 
dukes, earls, barons, knights, freeholders, and all others of 
our county of C. greeting. Whereas we have committed 
to our wellbeloved A. B. the custody of our said county 
with the appurtenances during our pleasure, as by our 
letters patent to him thereof made more fully appears. 
We command you that ye be aiding, answering, and 
assisting to the said A. B. as our sheriff of our said 
county in all things which appertain to the said office. 
In witness whereof we have caused these our letters to 
be made patent. Witness ourself,” &c. 

Modern Warrant. 

“ At the court at the day of 
present the Queen’s most excellent Majesty in council. 
“To A. B, 

“Whereas her Majesty was this day pleased by and 
with the advice of her Privy Council to nominate and 
appoint you for and to be sheriff of the county of 
during her Majesty’s pleasure. These are therefore to 
require you to take the custody and charge of the said 
county, and duly to perform the duties of sheriff thereof 
during her Majesty’s pleasure ; and whereof you are duly 
to answer according to law. 

“ Dated this day of 

“ By her Majesty’s command. 
“C, D., Clerk of the Council.” 


writ whatsoever, as if he had been appointed by | 


lettersspatent under the Great Seal as theretofore 
accustomed. The forms in use in 1833 and that 
used in 1834 and subsequently are subjoined. 
Lords lieutenants are merely commanders of the 
militia. It is the custos rotulorum who has prac- 
tically the nomination of the magistrates. One 
of your correspondents says that sheriffs are 
practically nominated by the judges. This is not 
so. The list which the judge produces on the 
morrow of St. Martin is given him by the sheriff in 
office. It is disputed whether the judges attending 
have any voice at the meeting of the Privy Council. 
Baron 
notio ” ith +} + , Tals’ . ] " + »memt » 
motion,’ with what success I do not remember. 

W, G. 

“ The Letters Patent. 

“ William the Fourth, &c. 
letters patent shall come greeting. Know ye that we have 
committed to our wellbeloved A. B. the custody of our 
county of C. with the appurtenances during our pleasure, 
so that he annually render unto us our due farms, and 
answer to us touching.our dues and all other matters 
concerning the office of sheriff of the county aforesaid in 
our Court of Exchequer. In witness whereof we have 
caused these our letters to be made patent. Witness our- 
self at Westminster,” &c. 

The Writ of Discharge. 

“s William the Fourth, &e. To our wellbeloved D. G. 
late sheriff of our county of C. greeting. Whereas we 
have committed to our wellbeloved A. B. the custody of 
our said county with the appurtenances, to hold the same 
during our pleasure, as by our letters patent to him 
thereof made more fully appears. We command you 
that you deliver to the said A. B. our aforesaid county, 
with the appurtenances, together with the rolls, writs, 
memorandums, and all other things belonging to the office 
of sheriff of the said county which are in your custody 
by indenture duly executed between you and the said 


A. B. Witness ourself,” &c. 


Alderson, to try the question, made “a | 


To all to whom these our | 


toyaAL Typograpny (4 §, vi. 299.) — The 
Prince never had a printing-press or type-foundry, 
and never printed any books, as stated in L’Im- 
primerie. The story probably was derived from 
the fact that the Queen and His Royal Highness 

| executed several copper-plate engravings, copies 
| of which were struck off in a press set up in 
Buckingham Palace. » Be Be 


Sautspury Catneprat (4 §, vi. 389.)—Such 
traces as remain of the paintings on the vaulting 
of the choir of Salisbury Cathedral can now be 
| easily examined. The outer borders of the me- 
dallions—the subjects of which were described by 
Price in 1774—can still be easily made out; but 
with two or three exceptions, the subjects have 
disappeared under the repeated whitewashings and 
possibly scrapings. The meflallions, once con- 
taining illustrations of the twelve months, are a 
complete blank at present; there is not the 
smallest trace of anything to show whether the 
subjects were in the form of signs of the zodiac 
or otherwise. 

All the medallions have been carefully left 
| with whatever coverings they might have from 

time to time received: the remaining portions of 

the vaulting have been cleaned. These will sub- 
sequently be more carefully examined, and, under 

Mr. Gilbert Scott’s direction, there is little doubt 

that any fragments of the old colouring will be 

allowed to be removed. Some slight attempts 
have been made at the edge of the medallions to 
remove the layers of wash; but the result is not 
promising, as it is found that what little colour 
| remains comes off in the attempt, so that there is 
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little probability that the subjects typifying the 
months will be preserved in their original form. 

The remains of painted foliage, where protected 
by the projecting mouldings, are sufficiently clear 
to justify their being reproduced. The design of 
this ornamentation corresponds so well with the 
foliage in the sculptured capitals and bosses, that 
there can be no doubt that these paintings formed 
part of the original design. 

The medallions, still to be traced, consist of a 
faint outline of our Lord in glory—a majestic 
figure, seated within a vesica piscis, There can 
also be seen the trace of a dignified figure crowned, 
and holding a scroll—probably King David. What 
remains of the figures is quite sufficient to show 
how important these paintings must have been, 
as illustrating the art in the thirteenth ot. 

. EN. 


THe Manx Sone: “Mycecnararve” (4% 8. 
ii. 276; iii, 288,493; v. 469, 583; vi. 61, 259, 
355.)—Pray do me the favour of inserting this 
my final communication on the subject. 1. The 
disappearance of the f in fastyr after a preposition 
and article, as in ayns yn astyr, is caused by 
aspiration—the effect being, whatever Mr. BEALE 
may think, in no way different from that produced 
by the aspirating action of e (his). Here is the 
rule from Dr. Kelly’s Manx Grammar :”— 
“When the articles y or yn, the, are joined to 
prepositions, the radical initials of the nouns 
which follow them are changed into their se- 
condary mutes, or softs: as marish y ghiulley, with 
the boy; rish y ven, to the woman,” &c. The 
exceptions are “ nouns whose initials are the con- 
sonants d, j, or ¢.”’ (Chapter xxvi.) To make the 
matter perfectly clear, I may as well mention that 
Dr. Kelly uses “ aspirated” and “ changed into its 
secondary mute” as synonymous. (See chap. 
xxvi.) A good Irish grammar, such as Bourke’s 
College Irish Gammar,will be found to give the best 
information on the subject of initial mutation. 

2. I must repeat that daa cannot, unless ex- 
pressed, produce any effect on its substantive. If 
Mr. Beate believes that daa once formed part of 
the nickname, we have nothing to differ about on 
this point, as my remarks. were, of course, in- 
tended to apply only to the original form of the 
name. I cannot admit that Manx men would 
have made such compounds as the “forms for 
derivative consideration” noted by Mr. Beate on 


page 355, taking it for granted, of course, that it | 


was intended to give the miser such a nickname 
as Mikey Sandal. ‘* Mail y charrane” is, as it 
stands, manifestly incorrect. Perhaps, after all, 
the name may have been originated by some one 
who contented himself with its present rude form, 
. being ignorant of, or careless about, the niceties of 
Manx grammar. I have given my idea of the 
correct original form of the nickname in a pre- 
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vious communication. The question, however, is 


| one to be settled by Manxmen. 


W. R. Drennan. 
| Atheneum, Manchester. 


Dog (4" §,. vi. 46, 119, 218, 355.) — And- 
irons or fire-dogs—so called, says Minshew (Rich- 
ardson’s Dict.) because made in the form of a dog, 
I should have thought the reverse was the case, 
Chenet in French, or chiennet in old French, means 
the same; and the Germans, it would appear, call 
it Feuerhund, or fire-dog. If you accept Wachter's 
etymology of tacken=capere, to take, catch, kindred 
with Sanscrit dak, to bite (Chambers’s Dict.), 
then dog is a thing that takes and holds, and 
these fire-irons held the logs of wood. The irons 
would be called dogs for centuries, probably, before 
they were fashioned into the form of dogs. The 
idol or image has no place until the corruption of 
speech has destroyed the root-meanings of words. 
Mountaineers, simple men, sons of God, as the 
Bible calls them, cannot be imposed upon by 
amphibologies. Dogs, biters, to hold the bits or 
bites of wood for the fire. It is easy and natural 
enough this, and readily comprehensible if only 
the mind be unscientific and therefore unsophisti- 
cal, 

Again chien, ciwy (and the Picards still say 
kien), is ie, to hold. The dog is at his business 
again, holding the pieces; and here we come to 
the Sanskrit ¢van, which links it to the German 
hund, hound, feurhund, and to our pair-of-dogs, 
houndiron, andiron, of uncertain etymology, as the 
learned say (Todd’s Johnson). 

The dog of the East is a scavenger (cvywrng, 
xivrepoc, term of reproach) ; to “go to the dogs” is 
to become refuse offal, not to go to the fire-place 
or hearth, which was ever sacred in clean times. 
Cat and dog is simply quarrelsome, like man and 
wife, and when applied to weather it means a 
hustling time. It is no more from cattivo tempo 
than it is dog-Latin for captivum tempum be- 
cause it keeps you in confinement. “To rain or 
pour cats and dogs” is simply the jargon of per- 
sons who call the noise of articulation conversa- 
tion. Such persons cannot see if it be pointed out 
that there is any difference between “cat and dog 
weather ” and “ pouring cats and dogs.” Weather 
is windy, wet air, rain beating, drifting, “ gustsof 
weather,” as Dryden puts it, where all is discord, 
the time is out of joint, and the elements of 
Nature in their disarray fly at each other as if 4 
cat and dog met at a barn door. The French 
| have a kindred phrase for twilight, which is very 
| beautiful—“ entre chien et loup.” Tyke is Sco 

for dog, and Tray is his Christian name. 
C, A. W. 

Mayfair, W. 

Jomaxwiter Orvex (4" S. vi. 323.) —I think 
either your correspondent or his paper must have 
' 
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made what I may call the invariable mistake be- 
tween quarterings and quarters. There is no par- 
ticular merit in fourteen quarterings. He must 
be thinking of the sixteen quarters so dear to 
German heralds, and without which your pedigree 
is not “ without stain.” The number, of course, 
doubles every generation. Your parents’ arms 
are your two quarters; your grand-parents’ your 
four; your great-grand-parents’ your eight; and 
your great-great-grand-parents’ your sixteen ; and 


if all these were entitled to coat armour your | 


pedigree would be “without stain”; and that is 
one step toward the Johanniter Orden. Let us 
hope the others may be easier. F. &. 


“Q Savrovrn oF THE SILVER-COASTED IsLE,” | Pibbsed : be tage ee «gr 
TOAAG, TOU 3 avaummynoKxerOa ovdev ds eimeiv TAY yywpi~ 


etc. (4 S. vi. 345), is from Tennyson’s Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington. H. P. D. 


“On Fotty’s Lies ETERNAL,” ETc. (4 S. vi. 


345.)—These lines are by Samuel Bishop. 
H. Fisuwicx. 
Artuur PLANTAGENET, Viscount LISLE, At- 
TAINTED 1540 (4™ S. vi. 273, 351.)—Elizabeth 
the wife of Sir Richard Lucy of Charlcote was 


not the third daughter of James Bury of: Hamp- | 


ton Poyle, Oxon, but second daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Henry Cock of Broxbourne, Herts. 
See the Oxenbridge pedigree sup. Arch. Coll., 
vol. viii., p. 252. Wa. Durrant Cooper. 


First Century of Scandalcus Malignant Priests, was 


returned for East Grinstead as well as Rye, and | 


waived the latter (Journ., April 16, 1640), and 
was disabled February 5, 1643, for deserting the 
service of the House, being in the King’s quarters. 

Wa. Durrant Cooper. 
tev. J. H. Caunrer (4™ S. vi. 274, 353.)— 
Your correspondent W. U. is in error in assigning 
the authorship of Peter Priggins to this gentle- 
man. It was written by the Rev. Hewlett, 
master of the school at Abingdon, and originally 
appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, to which 
he also contributed College Life, descriptive, like 
it, though in a very exaggerated form, of Oxford 
and Oxonians. Mr. Hewlett’s contributions to 

the New Monthly Magazine are signed P*. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


Two Passages in “Tron or AtnEns” (4 S, 
vi. 43, 164, 259, 355.)—Mr. Brae is “out of 
court” because the reading is not doubtful; the 
first folio has the word “ meat” distinctly printed, 
and its application is obvious. 

The suggestion is “ want much of want,” but 
the robbers had declared themselves “men that 
much do want; thus having want, they don’t 
want want, they want plenty. Shakespere declares 
that the quality of want is present with the 


} don.” 
Joun Wuire (4th S. vi. 371), author of The | 





| robbers ; he could not with the same penful 


describe want as absent with them. 

No doubt the robbers were always wanting 
summat—in point of fact they have too much 
want; it were therefore illogical for Timon to say 
they wanted want. A. H. 


Memory: PassaGk In ArisToTtE (4 §. vi. 
388.)—This seems to be made up of two sen- 
tences in Aristotle, De Memoria : — 

ob yap of abrol eiot pynuovinol Kal dvayvnotixoi, GAA" 
Gs éxl 7d word prvnuovixdrepo: wiv of Bpadeis, dvauynoti- 
Kérepo 88 of raxeis Kai evpabeis—De Memor., 1. 1= 


149, b. 6. 


+ TOU wey uynuovedew Kai Tay BAdAwy Sywy peréexer 


Soudvev Seav, wrt bvOpwros.— Ibid., 11, 25=453, a. 7. 
H. W. CHANDLER. 
Pembroke Coll., Oxford. 


Curious Eneravine oF OLIvER CROMWELL 
(4 S. vi. 345.)—I have a copy of this engraving 
in excellent preservation, which I purchased in 
Dublin about ten years ago; and my object in 
saying so is to make a note of the fact, that some 
who think they have the original, have only the 
late “ engrav‘d by Cha* Turner, from the cele- 
brated print by W. Faithorne,” and “ published 
by S. Woodburn, 112, St. Martin’s Lane, Lon- 

ABHBA. 
Winow (4" S. vi. 345.)—I remember an old 
sing-song commencing— 
“ As I was walking through the meadow, 
I met a very charming widow.” 
The word “ widow” is unpoetical ; but as regards 
the rhyme, there is abundant justification for it in 
modern practice. J. W. W. 


In compassion for Vipuvs—haud ignarus mali 
—I send the following, with one or two other 
rhymes for words that used to be offered to me as 
puzzlers :— 

“The man that wants a rhyme for widow, 
Will likely find it near a meadow ; 
And if he wants a match for reason, 
He'll find it ripe in any season ; 
Or if a solvent for his sugar, 
He’s sure to find it in the Lugar ; 
But if he’d cure diseases deathly, 
He'd better hasten to Pitcaithly.” 


Aberdeen. 

“ Merry Tommy Prideaux, 
Looking through his window, 
Said to Harry Bedoe— 
* Will you try a quid? oh!’ 

“ Answering from below 
A voice, heard years ago, 
Said, without more ado, 
* How’s the pretty widow ?'” 


Quod viduus, non riduus, Versum Sap. 
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James Bisset (4 S. iii. 32, 206; v. 19, 67, 
101, 254, 368, 558.)—The following is the con- 


densed title of a book by Bisset, hitherto unno- | 


ticed in your pages :— 

“ A descriptive Guide of Leamington Priors ; contain- 
ing a brief account of that .... Spa; with... . rules 
for drinking the waters, and the use of the baths; .... 

.+.. Sketches... . of Kenilworth ... Warwick 
. +. + Stonley Abbey, Offchurch, Guy's Cliffe, Birming- 
ham, Coventry, Ragley Park, Stratford-on-Avon, &c. 
«+--+ With... . vignettes, and a perspective view of 
-... Warwick. By J. Bisset (late of Birmingham), 
medallist to his Majesty, proprietor of the picture gallery, 


[4 S. VI. Nov. 19, °79, 


months since that the Emperor of France wag 
satisfied, as well as the Emperor of Russia, with 
Home’s spiritual phenomena. The statement ig 
as follows :— 

“Mr. Home, the well-known spiritualist, was invited 
by the Emperor of Russia to visit him at Ems, We 


| learn that two sittings were held, at which some extra- 


| 
| 
| 


ublic news-room, and the museum at Leamington. | 


rice 3s., or 4s. with extra plates of Leamington theatre, 
assembly-rooms, and new baths, &c. 
copies .... on large paper with the extra plates, price 
seven shillings.” Coventry, 1814, sm. 8vo, pp. xii. 98, 
and 8 plates (including 2 advertisements at the end) ; 
woodcut, interior of mill, p. 40. 

The prefatory notice is dated “ Leamington Spa, 
March 1, 1814.” The address to the reader con- 
tains extracts from Gent. Mag. (1812, i. 511), and 
the Coventry Herald (June, 1812) in praise of 
Bisset’s museum, &c. 
a copy 
Patriotic Clarion, dedicated to the Duke of York, 
was sent to his majesty, and the receipt was 
acknowledged Noy. 4, 1803. Bisset established 
his picture-gallery and news-room at Leaming- 
ton in 1812, being then resident in Birmingham, 
where he had been thirty-six years. He removed 


A note on p. xi. says that | mp 8 : 
, aa. | eulation is, however, continued thus :— 
of the author's last publication, The | The calc - oe ards 


A few hundred | 


rmanently to Leamington “the beginning of | 


ast season” (p. 27.) His picture-gallery and 
news-room were in Clemens Street, his museum 


the only three which did not receive lodgers) in 
Union Street, New Town. After he came to 
Leamington he published “ Lilla of Leamington, 
a favourite Ballad,” dedicated to Viscountess An- 
son, which was sung at the opening of J. Simms’s 
theatre in Bath Street, Oct. 26, 1813, by Mr. 


ordinary phenomena occurred. On Mr. Home's depar- 
ture the emperor presented him with a superb diamond 
and ruby ring of great value as a mark of his esteem and 
confidence. Thus it appears that the Emperors of Russia 
and France are alike satisfied that the phenomena that 
occur in the presence of Mr. Home are neither an impos- 
ture nor a delusion. Whatever their causes, their reality 
is admitted by two of the shrewdest men in Europe.”— 
The Exchange and Mart: The Journal of the Household, 
June 22, 1870. 

Where is Planchette published, referred to by 


the same learned correspondent ? p 
Naporron III. (8"* S. x. 215; 4" S. vi. 296, 
290, 356.)—The plan alluded to in the communi- 


| cation of CHARLES WYLIE will be found in Amuse- 


ments philologiques, par G. P. Philomeste, A.B, 
(Peignot), troisiéme édit., Dijon, 1842, &vo, 329, 


1830 1842 1857 1878 
1 
x 


° 
vo 


0 
1842 1857 18 1902 
In 1842 the Due d’Orleans, the then heir to 
the throne, was killed; but the thread of the 


| calculation seems to have been broken in 1857, 


Povey ; an “ Occasional Address,” by way of pro- | 
logue, also by Bisset, having been delivered by | 


Miss Simms. Several poemsand rhyming addresses 
by the author are scattered through the book, 
including a bagatelle written when his museum 
was first opened in Birmingham. The account of 
this museum occupies pp. 84-94. I shall be 
happy to add this little volume to Mr. Barss’s 
collection. 

Some verses written by Bisset at the Essington 
Hotel, Malvern Wells, are printed in John Cham- 
bers’s General History of Malvern, W orcester, 1817, 
p. 186. W. Consrrr Bouter. 

Hull. 


Mopern Spreirvanism (4 S. vi. 345.)—In 
addition to the information required in Mr. Buck- 


vs : - | Peignot does not name his author, but merely 
in Gloucester Street, and his house (being one of | o “ 


styles him “un curieux.” The same “curieux” has 

given instances in which the addition of the 

figures composing the year of the birth, death, 

&c., of the following kings of France of the third 

race results in the titular number of each. 

Louis IX. (Saint), born 1215. Add together the figures 

in the date, and the result is 9 or IX. 

Charles VII. (le Sage), born 1402=7 or VII. 

Louis XII. (le Jeune), born 1461 =12 or XIL. 

Henri IV. (le Grand), killed 1610=8 or twice IV. 

Louis XIV. (le Grand), became king in 1643=14 or 
XIV. He died 1715=14 or XIV. He 
was aged 77=14 or XIV. 


| Louis XVIIL., born 1755=18 or XVIII. 
| The last number is the double of the titular 


| 


TON’S important interrogatories, there are corre- | 
spondents who desire to learn on what authority | 
& statement appeared in the newspapers a few 


number of the first above-named king, and the triple 
of the number of kings mentioned in the list. 
Gro. WHITE. 
Epsom. 

Sanpeate Castrze (4 §. vi. 346.) —Al 
though your correspondent has suggested informa- 
tion upon this destroyed building being sent to 
him direct, I think the following particulars might 
be deemed important enough to be admitted as @ 
reply in your valuable journal, especially as I 
have not met with it in any work. Buck’s view 
of the castle, 1735, will be found in the collection 


fe a 


ee ee se ee ee ee a ann he wen. a ho me. | 
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of prints in the King’s Library at the British 
Museum; where also the Harleian MS., No. 
1647, contains, “The Ist to the 12th Monthly 
Boke of the Leger of the Workes of the Kinges 
Casteile at Sandgate, in the Tyme of Thomas 
Cockes and Rychard Keye, Esqrs., Commissioners, 
viz. from 30th day of March, an. 31 Henry VIIL., 
to 7 Decr. following.” It seems to have been 
engrossed by Thomas Bushe, Clerk of the Leger 
there. No. 165] contains the 10th to the 19th 
monthly book, in “tyme of Reynold Scott, Esq., 
being Surveyor thereof, and Richard Keys, Esq., 
then being sole paymaster of the said workes.” 
They include from December 7 to October 2, 
$2 Henry VIII., when the castle was fully finished 
and completed (1540-42). Every account, &c., is 
subscribed and attested by the proper officers ; and 
at the end it is approved by Sir Walter Mildmay, 
auditor to the king. The engineer’s name was 
“Stephanis de Hashenperg.” The volumes are 
worth the attention of the Kent Archeological 
Society, or publishing by some such society. 

This “Steven von Hassenperg” and “ Stephen 
the Almayn,” Master of the Works at Carlisle, 
is mentioned in a warrant respecting the forti- 
fications for the defence of the border executed 
by him and T. Gower, 33 Henry VIIL., in Add. 
MS. 6,362, fol. 3, 82 ; and by Add. MS. 5,754, folio 
81, &c., appears to have been paid 11/. 4s. for 
56 days, or 4s, per day. Is anything more known 


of him? 
W. P. 








Macovrr, THane or Frrr (4 S. vi. 276, 369.) 
In a curious genealogical and heraldic MS., con- 
taining, among other things, the pedigrees and 
armorial bearings, blazoned in colours, of the 
earls of Scotland, it is stated that Duncan, eleventh 
Earl of Fife, succeeded his father, Duncan, tenth 
earl, in 1288, and married (date not given) Maty 
de Monthermer, daughter of Ralph, Earl of Glou- 
cester. The issue of this marriage was a son, 
Duncan, who became twelfth Earl of Fife, and 
deceased in 1353, leaving a daughter, Isabel, 
Countess of Fife, who married four times, but 0b, 
8. p. circ. 1373, having designated Robert, Earl 
of Menteth, jure ua, afterwards Duke of Albany, 
son of Robert IL, her heir in the earldom of Fife. 
Murdac, second Duke of Albany, was the next and 
last Earl of Fife, this and his other titles being 
forfeited, and himself beheaded at Stirling, on 





May 25, 1425. From this time the title remained 
vested in the Crown, until in 1759 it was con- 
ferred, together with the Viscountcy of Macduff, 
as an Irish (!) peerage, upon a gentleman named 
Duff, who asserted, but could never prove, that 
he was descended from the Macdufis of Fife. 
Earl Fife (not “of”) appears to have abandoned 
his family arms, and to have assumed or obtained 





a grant of those of the real Macdufts, who, to the 





best of my belief, are represented in the male line 
by the Earl of Wemyss, who is the direct lineal 
male descendant of Hugo, second son of Gill- 
michaél Macduff, fourth Earl of Fife, the grandson 
of this Hugo having, in accordance with the 
fashion of the day, assumed the territorial title of 
“de Wemyss.” The MS. to which I have re- 
ferred is now in the possession of Lieut.-Colonel 
Francis Wemyss, cadet of Wemyss. J. A. Py. 

Wirt Eart or PEMBROKE, temp. James I, 
(4 S. vi. 344.)—Presumably not. 

William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, 
1600-1630, married Mary Talbot, eldest coheir to 
Talbot, Strange, and Furnival; the earl was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Philip, which proves 
that there was no surviving issue male; the 
countess likewise had no issue to inherit her 
claims, which thus became vested in her younger 
sister Alathea, the Countess of Arundel and 
Surrey, with whose descendants, in the Howard 
female line, they still remain. A. H. 

Gray’s Opr on Eton (4 S. vi. 372.)—Mr. 
RANKIN has entirely forgotten that Gray is con- 
trasting the fun and frolic of the Eton boy with 
the care and woe of his after life. It is not igno- 
rance of literature, but ignorance of future sorrow, 
that he pronounces to be bliss; and this is, in 
fact, the sentiment of the poem. Ep Be 

Rep VALERIAN: Soromon’s Seat: Jacos’s 
Lapper (4% §. vi. 68, 161, 262, 353.)—Sr. may 
like to know that, although “ Solomon’s seal” is 
an old and genuine name of Convallaria multi- 
Jlora, “ladder to heaven” is almost equally 
ancient. Gerarde speaks of it as being known in 
shops as “scala cceli,” and in English “ scala 
ceely ;” and Parkinson gives the same name, and 
says, “in some countries the people call it Ladder 
to Heaven . .. from the forme of the stalke of 
leaves, one being set above another.” As to the 
former name, Treveris, in the Grete Herball 
(1524), says: “Sigillum Sancte Marye or Sigilli 
Salamonis is al one herbe that is called Salamons 
seale or our ladies seale.” In more modern books 
this second name is transferred to the black 
bryony (7'amus commamis). I have seen it stated 
that “Solomon’s seal” refers to the resemblance 
of the little bunches of pendent flowers to the 
old-fashioned bunches of seals; but I suspect 
Parkinson's derivation is correct: he says, “ the 
roote is . . . white and knobbed in some places 
with a flat round circle, representing a seale 
whereof it tooke the name.” The French is given 
as “ seau or signet de Salomon;” and the Dutch 


” 


“ Salomon’s seghel 

As to the Polemonium, the earliest mention I 
have found of it as “Jacob’s ladder” is in the 
third edition of Withering’s Arrangement (1796). 
I have not been able to consult a previous edition. 
It is there also called “ladder to heaven.” This 
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? at 
name undoubtedly belongs to the convallaria ; but | 
I have never seen or heard this called “ Jacob's | 
ladder.” James BRITTEN, | 


Tae Great Bett at St. Fry-Barre’s Catue- 
DRAL, Cork (4** S. vi. 384.)—The weight of the | 
tenor, or largest of the peal of eight bells which 
were cast for this church or cathedral by the | 
Rudhalls of Gloucester, is thirty hundred-weight, 
not forty-two hundred-weight, as stated by your 
correspondent, R, C. THomas WALESBY. 

Golden Square. 


Anonymovus (3"¢ S. ii. 65.)—Fugitive Pieces 
written during a Residence in Foreign Parts | 
(1814, 8vo, PP. 82). This was written, I be- | 
lieve, by the Rev. John Bell, D.D., Rector of 
Bainton, near Driffield, East Yorkshire. He was 
also the author of Six Sermons . . . onthe Liturgy 
-+. and... on the . . . Sacrament, preached | 
in the parish church of Bainton (12mo, pp. 111, | 
York, 1819), and of Sermons preached in St. John's | 
College, Oxford, in 1799 and the two following 
Years (8vo, pp. 278, York, 1829). 

Poems on Several Occasions (12mo, pp. 298, Lon- 
don, 1773), were written by J. Robertson (not 
Robinson). Another edition, called the 2nd, has 
this title— Poems, consisting of Tales, Fables, Elegiac 
and Miscellaneous Pieces, Prologues, Epilogues, &c. 
(12mo, pp. 299, London, 1780.) This edition 
contains many new pieces. I have a nameless 
and dateless newspaper cutting, which also calls 
the author Robinson, and mentions an edition of 

W. C. B. 


MoHwAMMEDANISM (4 S. yi. 323.) — Adam 
Neuser, a Lutheran minister at Heidelberg (not a 
Socinian), it is said, turned Mahometan. (See 
Horsley’s Letters to Priestley.) Heidelberg never 
had a Socinian congregation or church, but Neu- 
ser was heterodox, and therefore he was classed 
as a Socinian—a convenient nickname then, as it 
is at present. He was quite unknown to, and 
was never acknowledged by, the anti-Trinitarians 
of the day. The story of Neuser’s perversion is 
very doubtful, and rests on no reliable authority. 
He is the individual alluded to in the London En- 
cyclopedia. Aw Ex-Lay PREACHER. 


ReEpropuction or Op Wirricisms (4 S. vi. 
329.)—“A penny for your thoughts.” Besides 
the authorities given for this old saying by your 
correspondent W. T. M. and others, I beg to add 
another—viz. Butler, who in his Hudibras, part 11. 
canto 3, says :— 

“She might conclude he ’ad broke his vow, 
And that he durst not now for shame, 
Appear in court to try his claim— 
This was the pen'worth of his thought.” 
F. 8. 

“More” (4" S. vi. 195, 259.)—“ More” in 

Devonshire means not only a fiurnip, but thirty 





| called “ moots.” 


years ago, and I suppose it is the same now, all 
fibrous roots and small roots generally were called 
“mores,” and the large woody ones of trees were 
L. C. R. 
“Tury FRoM THE Lorp,” Etc (4* S. vi. 299.) 
The version of our Dutch proverb is as follows ;— 
“ Kinderen zijn een zegen des Heeren, 
Maar zij houden de noppen van de kleeren.” 
Further explication of this proverb you will 


| find in Harrebomee, Nederlandsch Spreekwoorden- 


boek, published by Kemink & Son at Utrecht, 
Holland. H. Horxsrra, 

Arnhem, Holland. 

Cowper Party (4" S. iv. passim; v. 163, 
261.)—Compare French chaudiére, a boiler; a fish 
soup or water sowchy made on a large scale in a 
boiler. EFFESSEA, 


“A SERVANT MAKES THE Harvest Mistress” 
(3% 8. x. 313.)— 

“Rufus, dia manipularis, dein centurio, mox castris 
prefectus, antiquam duramque militiam revocabat, vetus 
operis ac laboris, et eo immitior quia toleraverat.”—Taci- 
tus, An. i. 20, 

E. N. 


“ DENARIATA TERR” (4% S, vi. 299.)—There 
is some doubt as to the quantity of land intended 
by this term. The more general opinion seems to 
be that oblata was half an acre, denariata an acre, 
solidata twelve acres, and librata twelve score 
acres, rising in proportion as a halfpenny, penny, 
shilling, and pound. Others have taken oblata 
for half a perch, and denariata for a perch. (See 
Register of Writs,‘Blount’s Law Dictionary, and 
Spelman’s Glossary. E. V. 

“Map Lurtanist, wHo,” Etc. (4 S. vi. 345.)— 
Vide Sibylline Leaves (S. T. Coleridge), “ Ode ‘to 
Dejection,” stanza vii. L. H. G. 

Brazit: THE Brazits (4% S. vi. 368.) —Both 
these forms are misnomers according to the very 
sufficient authority of Captain R. F. Burton, who, 
throughout his interesting Explorations of the 
Highlands of the Brazil, uses neither of the forms 
which head this note. On p. 3, moreover, the 
reader will find this foot-note : — 

“TI do not call the country ‘ Brazil,’ which she does 
not, nor indeed does any nation but our own. Worse 
still is the popular anachronism ‘ Brazils,’ which was cor- 
rect only between a.p. 1572 and 1576, when the state 
was split into two governments.” 

Need I add that “the Brazil” is the correct 
designation. Paut A Jacosson. 


Dare or Carprvat Pore’s Dears (3" 8. xii 
409, 465; 4% S. vi.255.)—Lodge gives no authori- 
ties, but he says in his Life of Cardinal Pole (Bobn's 
edition, i. 262), Mary “died on the seventeenth of 
November, 1557, and the cardinal, whose depar- 
ture was prob»bly accelerated by receiving the 
news, survived |:er exactly sixteen hours.” 


C. BR, 
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Oxp Parntrne: Curist’s Portrarr (4" §, vi. 
931.)—I happen to possess a Byzantine portrait of 
Christ painted on gold panel, or rather, I should 
say, on gilt copper, which bears in old characters 
the following inscription :— 

“This similitude of our Saviour Christ Jesus was 
found at Amaratt, and sent from the Great Turk to Pope | 
Innocent VIII. to redeem his Brother, who was taken 
prisoner by the Romans.” 

It appears from the “ History of the Grand 
Sultan, Bajazet IL,” as recorded in the History of | 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, by L’Abbé 
de Vertot, that the said Grand Sultan, a.p. 1494, 
sent to Pope Innocent VIII. jewels and pictures 
for the redemption of his brother Prince Zezim, 
who was treacherously kept a prisoner in the 
Castle of St. Angelo, and finally murdered there. 
This appears to bear out the truth of the inscrip- 
tion that this picture might have been one that had 
been found at Amaratt, and was included among | 
the other articles which formed the price of the 
redemption. I have also a print resembling the | 
said picture, bearing an inscription in Latin to 
the following effect, which answers more de- 
cidedly that part of E. T.’s inquiry touching the | 
true meaning of “ Amyrald ” :— 

“ Vera Salvatoris Nostri Effigies ad imitationem Ima- 
ginis smaragdo incise jussu Tiberii Cesaris, quo smaragdo 
postea ex Thesauro Constantinopolitano Turcarum Im- | 
perator Innocentium VIII. Pont: Max: 
pro redimendo fratre Christianis captivo.” 

I will only add that my Byzantine portrait was 
formerly in the collection of the Earl of Morton, 
our ambassador at Paris, where it was sold with | 
his other pictures. C. T. C. TRELAWNY. 


tom: donavit 


Krrxsanton (4S. vi. 387.) — Is Santon any | 
thing more or less than a corruption of Sand- | 
town? There is in North Devon a village of | 
Saunton, having Saunton Court near it, and they 
both stand on the verge of the extensive district 
of blown sand known as Northam Burrows, at the 
mouth of the river Taw, whence, as I have always 
supposed, they take their names. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that on the sand there is a spot 
termed “the scite of St. Ann’s Chapel.” Sand- 
town itself may be a corruption of Sand-towans. 
Towans is old British for sand-hillocks, and is 
still the name for the hillocks of blown sand near 
Hayle, in the north-west of Cornwall. True, the 
compound word Sand-towans would be tautologi- | 
cal, but so also is the river Avon, of which we have | 
numerous examples. Though not well acquainted | 
with the district, I presume Santon in Furness is 
sufficiently near to the sands of Morecambe Bay | 
to justify the etymology. W. PEncELty. | 


ENGLISHMEN IN THE SeERviIcE oF Gustavus 
Apotraus (4" S. yi. 369.)—As to the query of 
Mr. Nicnots touching “the Englishmen who 
were employed in military service under Gustavus 
Adolphus,” I cannot directly give him any assist- | 


| Chapman (Longmans, 1856). 


ance, but (should he happen not already to know 
the works) I suggest for his examination the 
Histoire de Gustave Adolphe, founded on the MSS. 
of Arkenholtz, and edited by M. Mauvillon, Am- 
sterdam, 1764, and the History by the Rev. B. 
ST 


BroveHamM AND Byron (4 S. vi. 368).—As to 
the supposition of your correspondent F. C. H. 
that Lord Byron was criticised by Brougham and 
not by Jeffrey, I suggest to him that the very 
argument he uses to show that the article was 
written by Mr. Brougham fixes on the mind of 
any one who knew both the eminent men men- 


| tioned the conviction that Jeffrey was the author. 
Both Brougham and Jeffrey were lawyers, and an 


“ingenious legal argument” was much more in 
accordance with the style of Jeffrey than of 
Brougham. Of course this is not decisive, but in 
this case we are considering probabilities. gg 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Miiller, M.A., 
Foreign Member of the French Institute, &e. Vol. ZZ. 
Essays on Literature, Biography, and Antiquities, 

(Longmans.) 


If there be truth in our old English proverb—* A good 


| workman is known by his chips”—what a good work- 
| man must he be whose third basket of chips is here before 


us. The sixteen papers put forward by this accomplished 
scholar, under the modest title of Chips, are as various as 
they are instructive and entertaining, and it may be 
doubted whether they are likely to be more interesting to 
readers of his native or of his adopted country. For while 
his Essays on German Literature—on the Minne Lieder— 
on the Language and Poetry of Schleswig Holstein—on 
the Life of Schiller—on Wilhelm Miiller—on Chasot, 
whom Frederick the Great called Le matador de ma 


jeunesse—and on Bunsen, with the valuable Letters from 


Bunsen to Max Miiller between the years 1848 and 1859, 
may have a more special interest for German readers, 
though the latter, like the Essay on Sebastian Brandt 
and his Ship of Fools, and its influence on the Reforma- 
tion, may prove equally attractive to German and Eng- 
lish scholars; the English will read with more especial 
satisfaction those on Shakespeare—on a German Traveller 
(Paul Hentzer) in England in 1598—on Cornish Anti- 
quities (a very important paper)—Are there Jews in Corn- 
wall ?—and, lastly, that on the Isolation of St. Michael's 
Mount. There are other papers in the volume, but those 
we have enumerated are sufficient to show to what good 
account its learned author has applied his varied and 
extensive acquirements; and how large an addition he 
has made to our stores of useful knowledge. 


The Roxburghe Ballads. With short Notes by William 
Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “ Popular Music of 
the Olden Time,” &c. ; and Copies of the original Wood- 
cuts, drawn by Mr. Rudoph Blind and Mr. W. H. 
Hooper, and engraved by Mr. J. H. Rimbault and 
Mr. W. H. Hooper. Vol. J. Part IZ. (Printed for 
the Ballad Society.) 

In this new issue by the Ballad Society we have a 
further portion of the well-known collection of ballads in 
the British Museum. They number between forty and 





450 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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fifty, and oecupy some 240 pages; and all who love “a 
ballad a print,” will thoroughly enjoy this fresh instal- 
ment of Mr. Chappell’s labours. The ballads are very 
varied in character; the religious ballads, which are far 
from being the least characteristic, forming a conspicuous 
feature of the part before us. Mr. Chappell has dis- 
charged his duty of editor with great judgment ; for 
whereas from his intimate knowledge of the subject, he 
might easily have been tempted to ran riot in his in- 
troductory notices of the ballads and their writers, he has 
confined himself just to such infurmation—biographical, 
bibliographical, and illustrative—as is necessary to en- 
able the general reader to appreciate and understand each 
ballad. The book is creditable alike to the Editor and 
to the Society ; and such as ought to induce the lovers 
of the Early Ballad Literature of England to add their 
names to the list of members. 

The Moabite Stone: Fac-simile of the Original Inscrip- 
tion, with an English Translation, and an Historical 
and Critical Commentary. By Christian D. Ginsburg, 
LL.D. (Longmans.) 

The interest felt by all biblical students in this remark- 
able document, so intimately connected with a striking 
event recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures, is in itself suffi- 
cient to draw attention to Dr. Ginsburg's elaborate essay 
on it. How fully he has treated the subject a mere 
description of the contents and arrangement of the vo- 
lume—which is appropriately dedicated to Mr. Deutsch— 
will serve to show. 
the inscription (one-third the size of the original), we 
have the inscription in the original language, with an 
English translation by the editor. These are followed by 
an introduction, which treats of the history of the dis- 
covery of the Moabite Stone ; the restoration and present 
condition of the text; the contents, division, and date of 
the stone; the relation of the inscription to the biblical 
narrative ; the importance of the stone historically, theo- 
logically, and paleographically ; and its literature. Dr. 
Ginsburg’s commentary then follows; and is succeeded 
by the retranslations (printed in parallel columns) of 
M. Ganneau, M. Neubauer, Professor Noeldeke, M..Deren- 
bourg, Professor Haug, and Professor Schlottmann; and 
a vocabulary gives completeness to a volume, in which 
a subject of deep interest is treated in a very exhaustive 
and satisfactory manner. 

Messrs. Locxwoop & Co. have in preparation a new 
edition, carefully revised by its venerable author, of Mr. 
Charles Cowden Clarke’s “ Riches of Chaucer”: a work 
which has been long out of print and in considerable re- 
quest, and the reappearance of which, in an improved and 
elegant form, many of our readers will hail with satisfac- 
tion. A new edition of the same author's “ Tales from 
Chaucer ”—a work worthy of occupying in the libraries 
of the young a position side by side with Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare”—is also an- 
nounced by the same publishers. 


Tue Lamepera Lisrary, until further notice, will be 
opened on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. We 
learn from The Guardian that tue building has been 
repaired and beautified at the expense of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and rendered comfortable, by warming, 
for readers. The Catalogue of Books, in its half-finished 
state, is accessible to readers; and a Handbook to the 
illaminated MSS. and Art-treasures is in preparation by 
the librarian, Mr. S. W. Kershaw, M.A. 

Mr. T. Tatsetrox Dyer is engaged in collecting 
materials for a “ Dictionary of English Local Customs.” 
Any of our correspondents who know of local customs 
can address their communications to him, 118, King 


Henry's Road, 8. Hampstead, N.W. 


Besides a carefully executed copy of | 


a 


DeaTuH or Mr. Litty.—All lovers of fine old books: 
will have heard with deep regret of the death of Mg, 5 
Joseph Lilly, which occurred rather suddenly on Satug 
day the 30th ultimo. A native of Birmingham, he re 
moved from thence about fifty years since, and entered 
the then great house of Lackington in Finsbury Sq 
but soon started on his own account, and by his ind 
and intelligence soon took a high position in the 
trade; and was distinguished among others for his geal 
in the purchase of “ First Folios ” of Shakespeare. Some 
times a little brusque and peculiar in his manner, Mp 
Lilly was a straightforward honest man, with a 
deal of curious information, which he was always ready t , 
place at the service of those who asked for it, é 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent dirsetig. 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and address 
are given for that purpose: — 
NAUTICAL All or any. 
LIBRARY OF THE FATHERS. 39 Vols. Parker 
FaRADAY'S EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES IN ELECTRICITY. 6¥e 0 
MACAULAY'S SHORT-HAND. Manchester, 1756. Z 
Berry's BERKS AND KENT PEDIGREES. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Sutton, 91, Oxford Street, Manchester, 


ALMANAC, 1767-1848, 1858-9, 1865 


Copex _DIPLOMATICUS EVI SAXONICI, opera Joh. M, 
‘om. I 


BLOOMFIELD'’S RECENSIO ANNOTATIONIS 
Vol 

BoYER's POLITICAL STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. Vols. XXXV. 

BRITISH MAGAZIN Vol. > 

fycno BRAHE, ErisTou®. 1692 or 1610. Folio 


Wanted by Wr. Thomas Hayes, Cross Street, Manchester, 


SYNOPTICA 


Tne History oF MEDALS, &c., from “ The Orders of Knig! 
by Sir N. Harris Nicolas. 
Wanted by Mr. J. W. 


SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE. January, 1863 
Dr. T. BaLeuy’s Discourses. 2 V 1822, 
MISCELLANEOUS Works or HvecH Boyp. 2 Vols. &vo. 
CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON Books. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1776. 
SUPPLEMENTS TO Bewick's Bi rps. 

Wanted by Jr. John Wilson, 93, Great 


Fleming, 113, Marine Parade, Brighton, 


ols. 8vo. 


Russell Street, 


Lysons’ History oF DERBYSHIRE. 

Davies’ CELT RESRARCHES. 

BoSWORTH'S ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY 

Lixearo’s HIsTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE ANGLO- 

CHURCH. 

BEAUTIES OF THE ANTI-JACORIN EXAMINER. 

OrMEROD’S HISTORY OF CHESHIRE. 3 Vols. 

Hopeson'’s History OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 8 Vola, 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Stree = 

Bond Street, London, W. 


Patices ta Corresponvents. 


Albanian chief, who waged a war ofé 
pendence against the Turks in the fifteenth century. 


P. H. L. 


Scanderbeg, the 
THE STAFFORDSHIRE KNOT. he knot is the badge or cognii 

the house of Stafford, Earl af Stafford. Her its aduption asa the 
of the couniy and of the three regiments associated with Staff 

viz. Bth, 64th, and 80th. 

T. P. (Waltham Abbey.) Ronquet’s sm on “The Maret 

inchley” is well known, and largely quoted srom in Nichols’s B 
phical Anecdotes of William Hogarth. 

MOULSON AND ASHBURNER (an/?, p. 413).—Erratum in arram 
of Pedigree: read “ Mr. Jonathan Moulson Ashburner had by his 
Sarah, fl. Mr. Matthew Beil, issue, &c. She was the widow, 
issue of a naval captain. What was his name ?” 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of 
43, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

To all communications should be affired the name and addrese@ 
sender, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
faith. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q.” J 
ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price [s. 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for Is. 8d. 

*_* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

In consequence of the abolition of the impressed Newspaper Stampe 
Subscription for copies forwarded free by post, direct from the 
(including the Half-yearly Index), for Siz Months, will be 10s. 3d. 
stead of lls. 4d.), which may be paid by Post Office Order pee 
Somerset House Post Office, in favour of WiLiiam G. Smitty 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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